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THE ONTOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF PSYCHOLOGY! 


HERE is little doubt that in the minds of those specially 
skilled in the handling of psychological mysteries, as 

well as those who look at such subjects from the more remote 
and popular points of view, one or more of the following three 
questions will arise at the mere announcement of the theme I am 
proposing briefly to discuss. The first of these questions may 
take the form of a more or less scornful objection to the whole 
subject of ontology. Are there any real human interests, whether 
scientific or ethical, that can be served by the further consider- 
ation of ontological problems? Is not all metaphysics, in the 
narrower meaning of ontological speculation, a worn-out and 
hopelessly unfruitful affair, and thus devoid of claim upon the 
resources of the human mind, which, indeed, shows itself as not 
unlikely soon to be unable to keep pace with the demands made 
upon it by the most imperative so-called ‘practical affairs’? 
The second of these three questions, while not denying all 
value to ontological speculation, and even making the languid 
concession which I once heard of as made to the sermonettes of a 
certain preacher—‘‘Such things sometimes do some good’’— 
deprecates the admission of metaphysics within the sacred pre- 
cincts of a scientific psychology. Now I trust I have in the past 
made myself sufficiently clear on this point. It is, in my judg- 
ment, possible and profitable for the attempt at a science of 
psychology to take the same attitude toward ontological prob- 
lems as that assumed, in general, by the physico-chemical 


1This paper was one of a series of addresses on “‘ The Problems of Psy- 
chology,"’ delivered last spring in Columbia University. 
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sciences. This attitude is a naive and uncritical assumption of 
certain human faiths, ideas, and conclusions, as somehow un- 
doubtedly valid for the world of objects, and as imparting to 
them what, for lack of a better term, we may venture to call 
“‘extra-mental reality." But as a matter of fact—a fact of 
great interest and importance—the progress of the physico- 
chemical sciences, and indeed of all the sciences, is marked by, 
and is notably dependent on, the success they have in clarifying, 
purifying, elevating, and justifying these same ontological faiths, 
ideas, and conclusions. In a word, the testing of the value of 
its categories is an indispensable part of the work of a truly 
progressive science. I do not see how psychology can reason- 
ably or profitably resist the demand that it, too, should make 
an honest and persistent effort to do this for its special branch 
of metaphysics. 

The third of the questions to which reference was made above 
is, of course, the following: Supposing that we try, can anything 
worth while be accomplished by way of answering the ontological 
problem of psychology? Has anything, in fact, been accom- 
plished through all the past centuries of observing, experimenting, 
and theorizing in the field of mental science, toward providing 
for it even the beginnings of a satisfactory answer? 

In taking up these three questions, I shall dwell at what may 
seem an inordinate length on the first of the three; and I shall 
try to throw some light on the present condition and future 
prospects of the ontological problem of psychology by calling 
attention to the present condition and future prospects of the 
corresponding problem in the other class of sciences. I take this 
course for these reasons chiefly. The discussion of the meta- 
physics of physics and chemistry, instead of being infected with 
the languid and dlasé air which distinguishes us psychologists 
at the mere mention of such a theme, is just now of the most 
lively and even intense character. It may be conducted by 
men who have never been trained in psychology or metaphysics, 
and who have no very wide acquaintance with the history of 
philosophy in the past; they, therefore, in not a few instances, 
do not seem fully to recognize the source or the significance of 
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many of the conceptions which they find themselves compelled 
to accept. In general, they do not intend to “ontologize,”— 
if permission may be accorded for using so barbarous a word. 
They do not conciously purpose to become metaphysicians. 
Many of them have scanty respect for what they consider to be 
the task of metaphysics. But the best of them are most ad- 
mirable metaphysicians. For they propose, from the start and 
all the way through to the end, or even if there be no end, to 
submit their speculations to the test of accepted facts of exper- 
ience, and facts of which others and all may, if they will, have a 
consenting experience. They show a respectful but unslavish 
deference toward their own great names in the past and in the 
present; they are usually ready to make their assertory and con- 
fident judgments wait upon the arrival of satisfactory evidence 
before they incorporate them into a theory of reality, and they 
have confidence—whether they recognize the full significance 
of this confidence or not, and in many cases they evidently 
do not recognize it—in the real unity and ultimate rationality 
of the world of things with which, as men of science, they are 
constantly dealing. 

Approaching our problem, then, from the point of view of the 
speculations now rife in the physical sciences, it is impossible 
not to notice that never before in the history of those sciences 
was such discussion at once so complicated and puzzling, and at 
the same time so fascinating and imperative, as at the present. 
The more nature reveals itself to the human mind,—and the 
recent revelations have been, in fact, far more startling than the 
wildest dreams of the medizval alchemists,—the more difficult 
becomes the construction of a satisfactory theory of physical 
reality. This increasing difficulty, however, instead of quenching 
endeavor to know the ultimate mystery, only stimulates it the 
more. And a sorry, yes, a fatal day will it be for the science of 
things, and even yet more fatal for the science of souls, when 
men become convinced that questions which deal solely with 
the practical, so-called, are the only problems that should 
absorb the devotion of the human mind. But there is not the 
slightest ground for fear that this day will ever arrive. 
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The history of metaphysics in the physical sciences shows that 
the same categories, with varying emphasis placed upon each of 
them, and with varying degrees in the manner and the measure 
of their interpretation, have characterized their discussions 
from the beginning down to the present time. Of such categories, 
or permanent and universally obligatory conceptions, as binding 
upon all speculation in the realm of the physical sciences, it is 
enough for my present purpose to mention the following four. 
History shows that Space, Time, Force, and Substance are 
assumed if not expounded, and when expounded, however 
unclearly, always in such a way that the “virtuality” of each 
one of these categories is essentially conserved. Over and over 
again the effort has been made, in the interest either of simplifying 
the fundamental conceptions of physics, or by way of concession 
to the claims of subjective idealism or to the theory of the rela- 
tivity and so the uncertainty of all human knowledge, to dis- 
pense with one or more of these so-called categories. But whether 
politely bowed out of the front door, or kicked out of the back 
door, the supposedly banished category has inevitably, either 
in a sneaking way or with a tremendous flourish of trumpets, 
succeeded in getting back in again. Indeed, I am firmly of the 
opinion that a thorough search of the premises would at any 
moment of the interval have discovered the unfortunate victim 
of scepticism lurking in some dark corner of the ontological 
den. 

Of these four categories the most unclear, and yet in many of 
its aspects the most indispensable, is the conception which— 
for lack of a better—has been covered by the word ‘Substance.’ 
The principles of geometry of the Euclidian sort, when applied 
to the percepts or conceptions derived by abstraction from our 
experience with extended things, carry us through to conclusions 
and predictions which are so steadfastly confirmed by further 
experience that comparatively little occasion arises in the mind 
of the scientific observer for questioning his naive impression 
of being face to face with the reality of space. It is chiefly 
when he considers such problems as the relation between apparent 
and actual motions in space, and whether the real space is to be 
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conceived of as limited or unlimited, as filled with some kind 
of a substantial continuum or as a perfect vacuity, that doubt 
as to the ontological validity of this side of his science arises 
in the mind of the physicist. So, too, in the measurement of 
natural forces, the truth in reality of an order of transactions 
which corresponds to the ordering of our sensations and, in a 
larger and more important way, to the order in which the modern 
doctrine of evolution has placed the times and seasons of physical 
and biological events, is an assumption so obviously necessary 
that to void it of its essential content effects the destruction 
of all human science, and, as well, of the most ordinary com- 
mon-sense pretence of knowledge. Somewhat the same, and 
even more unanswerable, is the claim of the conception of force 
to courteous treatment by metaphysics. Especially since the 
theory of the conservation of energy was introduced in order 
that some entity-constant might be devised which should bear, 
the better, the weight of our advancing experience with the 
systematic and orderly behavior of things, a new aspect of this 
category has come into use as a modification of the earlier and 
more vague and general conception which metaphysics had 
christened with the name, “Force.” 

Now it does not seem that the doctrine of the relativity of all 
human knowledge, even as applied by the newer mathematical 
and physical speculation to all things with reference to the Whole 
in which they “live and move and have their being,’ has weakened 
the claim of any of these three categories to rule in the realm 
of physical realities. I am well aware that this last sentence 
states the present situation of speculation among the men of 
science in a very crude fashion. But it is enough for my present 
purpose if it expresses my contention that, reduce or expand the 
extension and duration and energies of things as we may, and alter 
their relations to one another and to the Whole as we will, the 
essential nature of Space, Time, and Force, and the imperative 
demand which these conceptions make upon the human mind 
that it should give to them some kind of ontological validity, 
are not impaired in the slightest degree. Let the world of things 
be shrunken so that its energies may operate and be conserved, 
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under law, in a space no larger than we conceive the head of a 
pin really to be, and with a rapidity of its actual events which 
equals that with which we now conceive the waves of light to 
follow each other, and still space, time, and energy, in order that 
we may interpret and explain that world to our minds, must 
retain the same control over the conceptions of physical science. 
That is to say, however metaphysicians may think it wise to 
regard them, they cannot be accepted by physicists and chemists 
as laws of the subject only, of the human mind; they must, 
the rather, be taken as forms of the behavior of things, and so 
ultimately independent of the human mind for their existence 
and action in the realm of physical Reality. 

But what, meantime, about the fourth of the categories of 
physical science? What about the category of Substance so- 
called? Surely we can no longer conceive of it as apart from the 
concrete thing, or as the hidden core of the existence of the 
concrete thing. Hidden enough it certainly is, but not as a 
secret core at which we may come by a physical analysis. In- 
deed, the most subtle mental criticism has always had, and 
still has, an almost incomparable difficulty in its attempts at an 
analysis of the abstract conception of substance. Even attempts 
at description lead to a sort of sensuous pantomine which quickly 
becomes ridiculous in the eyes of the metaphysics of criticism, 
whether such criticism maintains the dominantly realistic or the 
essentially idealistic point of view. But, on the other hand, 
psychology and metaphysics are as hard put to it as are the 
physical sciences, if the attempt is seriously made entirely to get 
rid of the claims of this so-called category to represent, in how- 
ever figurative fashion, some aspect or side of the reality which 
we have to ascribe to that system of things which we call the 
physical universe. I take it that few psychologists to-day would 
be satisfied with the conclusions of subjective idealism, whether 
as adopted by the older school of sensationalists, or as left by 
the earlier writings of Berkeley, or as elaborated by the Associ- 
ationalists, especially by John Stuart Mill. But it is not 
necessary to our present purpose to do more than record this 
impression. What we are just now interested in is the modern 
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position of the leading authorities in the physical sciences with 
regard to the ontological problem as involved in the criticism 
of these four categories, and especially, among them all, the | 
category of substance. | 
r It is difficult for one not especially expert in the handling of 
the data of modern physics and chemistry, and indeed not trained | 
to the comprehension of the mathematical formulas employed, 7 
or of the significance of the facts observed, or of the alleged 
facts conjectured in these sciences, to frame in his own mind : 
any satisfactory answer to the question which has just been raised. 
This question, bluntly put, is as follows: ‘‘ What are our brethren 
in the physical sciences, who, like ourselves, earnestly wish to 
conform their theory of reality to the facts of experience, in 
order that theory may interpret if it does not explain experience, 
—what are these authorities coming to hold as to the ontological | 
validity and the real nature of the four categories enumerated | 
above, but especially of the conception of material substance?”’ 

In the very brief and confessedly imperfect answer which I 
shall attempt to this question, I shall appeal to two lines of ob- ! 
servation. The first of these is along the line of a personal ex- | 
perience, which always proved interesting to those who had part | 
in it, and which perhaps has some claim to seem worthy of note | 
by others. Repeatedly, during the years when I was teaching | 
a considerable number of well-advanced students in philosophy, | 

| 


I required them to make a somewhat careful investigation into the 
conception of ‘Matter’as held bythe leading authorities in physics. 
This investigation disclosed an almost universal ‘shyness’ on 
the part of these authorities even to attempt the definition of 
matter. Indeed, on the first approach to the problem, it was 
customary to say: “‘We do not know what matter is; we only 
know what i¢ does, or what are some of its qualities or proper- 
ties.’’ But, inasmuch as to stick fast in this position would seem 
to bring about a very embarrassing inability to move forward at 
all without the almost constant use of an agnostic parenthesis, 
in numerous instances a way of escape was found by employing 
for the subject of so many wondrous performances the compound 
of mere words, ‘that-which.” And then we were told through 
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hundreds of intensely interesting pages, more precisely than the 
unscientific know, or ever can hope to know, in detail and in 
mathematical terms, what “‘that-which” is in the habit of doing. 
But for the life of me, I was never able to conjecture, not to say 
discover, any way of telling what anything really and truly is, 
except by telling what that same thing actually and truly is in 
the habit of doing. Yet one is forced to sympathize with the 
need to which this mysterious compound of mere words ministers, 
so much as a sort of mental soothing-syrup. Nor does the need 
seem to be of an infantile sort, and best satisfied by an opiate 
which will send the mind off to the land of dreams, or to a meta- 
physical Utopia. On the contrary, it remains a very rational 
and pressing need; no less:rational and pressing than the need of 
some subject to which we may attribute the properties and the 
performances; and this involves also the more superficial but 
scarcely less suggestive need of nouns for all our adjectives and 
verbs. 

Everything, therefore, which is considered or treated as a real 
Thing, must be honored with a title to participation in its own 
style, so to say, of a ‘that-which.’ But nothing is known to us, 
or can ever, under the essentially unchangeable laws of human 
knowledge, be known as an isolated ‘that-which,’ having escaped 
all obligation to pay respect to others of its own kind. Indeed, 
as modern science advances, it brings every single thing into closer, 
more numerous, and more inescapable relations with every other 
thing. Hence the need of a big and all-comprehending ‘That- 
which,’ capable of serving as the Subject of all the changing 
motions and distributing energies of a world really existent in 
space and time. We are now to see how the more recent specu- 
lations of the physical sciences seem disposed to deal with the 
conception of energy, and with the vehicle which has hitherto 
been deemed necessary to conserve and distribute the various 
types and degrees of energy in the one world that is made known 
to us by our experience with things. 

The discoveries of Galilei, Kepler, and Newton were followed 
by a marvellous development of the mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse. The forces at work upon material things as we may sub- 
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ject them to sensuous observation and to experiment, and the laws 
obeyed by them under the influence of these forces, were rapidly 
and confidently extended to the bodies of the solar system and 
to the most distant stars. Further observation and experiment 
increased the confidence and accelerated the rapidity with which 
a purely mechanical theory was made to cover the entire domain 
of the physical sciences. When the doctrine of the conservation 
of energy, helped out by the distinction between stored, or static, 
and kinetic energy prevailed, and the atomistic theory of chem- 
istry furnished so many brilliant and satisfactory solutions of 
the problems of chemistry, it really seemed as though we were 
on the eve of explaining all our experience with things in terms 
of aconsistent and unitary conception. The sum-total of energies 
remained constant; their vehicle, the ‘that-which,’ called matter 
by name, had essentially the same constitution throughout; 
and although its metaphysical essence might remain forever 
unknown, its manner of working could be satisfactorily imagined, 
or credibly conjectured, by the trained physicist, after the type of 
an immensely complicated machine. 

But there were always difficulties and, as time went on, there 
were increasing difficulties with this comparatively simple 
conception of the real world on which our experience depends. 
The conception of an energy that gave no expression of itself 
in any form or degree of motion seemed obscure and mysterious. 
The astonishing velocity of the light-waves plainly demanded 
some vehicle of a character, in certain essential respects, incom- 
patible with the most important and indispensable of the proper- 
ties of so-called matter. A new substance, or at least a quite new 
conception of the one substance that serves as the vehicle of 
energy, became imperative. The demand was met by the theory 
of light as movement in ether. And ether is no ordinary matter, 
but a most extraordinary kind of substance. I suppose that when 
Clerk-Maxwell worked out the electro-magnetic theory of light, 
he had no thought that his conclusions would disturb, much less 
upset, the conceptions and conclusions necessarily involved in 
a strictly mechanical theory of the physical universe. On the 
contrary, he believed himself to be extending that theory into 
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regions which it had hitherto been unable completely to conquer 
and to possess. I am not prepared to say that the future will 
not prove that he actually did what he believed himself to be 
doing. But we are interested in looking after the fate of the 
categories, and especially of the category designated by the 

term ‘that-which.’ 

At first, the category of substance seems particularly well- 
provided for by the introduction of ether into the world of physical 
reality. But the economy of physics does not wish two so es- 
sentially different substances; it would much prefer to do the 
entire business of explanation with one substance. At once, 
the physico-chemical sciences began to hope that the properties 
of matter, and the behavior of things as constituted of matter, 
might have their more nearly ultimate explanation in the nature } 
of the all-embracing all-performing Ether. And, indeed, the 
almost miraculous phenomena of the Roentgen rays, and of 
bodies possessed of radio-active properties, apparently demand 
a vehicle no less subtile and sensuously incomprehensible than 
is the light-bearing ether. 

But now again, the very most recent discoveries of experimental 
physics are vigorously attacking the claims of ether itself to have 


) any hold, so to say, upon the world of reality. For the most 
q delicate, careful, and prolonged experimentation fails to detect 
5 any motion of the ether as a whole, or of any portion of the ether, 


. or anything in the ether that either opposes or assists motion | 
| of other bodies in the ether, in any direction or with any speed 
whatsoever. To sum up the conclusion: “Free ether’’= a total 
vacuum; and movement of the light-waves in the ether, if there 
is any such movement, is movement in vacuo. 

The confusion into which all this has thrown the mechanical 
theory of the physical universe, at least in any of its previously 
existing forms, can easily be imagined. On this point I need 
only quote a single sentence from one of the leading authorities 
on theoretical physics in Germany. “For the theoretical phys- 
icists,’’ says Professor Planck, of Berlin University, “‘no physical 
. proposition is at present secure from doubts; all and each physical 
ig truth is open to discussion.” 
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But what about the categories which were said to be indis- 
pensable to the statement, not to say the solution, of the meta- 
physical problem of the physical sciences. Have they, like ordin- 
ary matter, after being etherialized, then, like the ether, been 
tossed over from the field of reality into the death-kingdom of 
abstractions or dream-like ideas? Peering into the darkness 
of the ontological den, we have little difficulty in recognizing 
the somewhat shrunken shapes of two of the four. These are 
space and time. Even the barest phenomenalism must have 
some thedtre for the phenomena. And to talk of movements 
that are comparable and measurable, without assuming some kind 
of ontological validity for space and time, is a plain absurdity. 
For unless it may occupy itself, at the very least, in the com- 
parison and measurement of the extent and direction of move- 
ments, physical science has no call to existence, whether that 
call come from purely practical motives, in the most restricted 
significance of the word ‘practical,’ or from the more ambitious 
motives of a desire to know the truth about reality. We seem 
also to get a glimpse of the conception of force, in a form which, 
although somewhat mutilated and not a little changed, must serve 
still to do the actual work of the physical conception of energy. 
The most negative conclusions of our physical theory of the ether 
are forced upon us by the behavior of things, as though they were 
always acting, in their ceaselessly changing relations with one 
another, under compulsion from influences that are measurable 
and transferable, and that reside partly within the individual 
thing and partly in other things. All the rich and varied store 
of facts, and of legitimate conclusions from the facts, to which 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy has been conformed, 
remains the same as before. 

A still more diligent search seems necessary in order to find 
any trace left, in some of the most recent physical theories, of 
the category of substance. Certainly, on its way to annihilation 
this category has passed through a number of most surprising 
changes in the recent history of the physical sciences. The 
conception of material substance failed to explain all experience 
in terms of an imaginable mechanical theory. The kinetic and 
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atomistic theory of modern chemistry could not explain all in 
terms of its more refined theory of the mechanism of the constit- 
uent elements of matter. The successes of the theory of material 
substance as a system of so-called “‘mass-points’”’ had only a 
partial and temporary control of scientific opinion. The theory 
of the light-bearing ether as the universal substance had its 
brief period of great triumph and of promise of greater triumphs 
in the near future. But just now it, too, appears to have suffered 
greatly from an extreme of that very facility which made possible 
its earlier successes. I refer to the prominence which it gave to 
the use of highly abstract mathematical conceptions. As a 
result, the vehicle of that particular kind of energy which light 
was formerly supposed to be, and if ether is the all-pervading 
substance, the vehicle for all the correlated forms of energy, is 
now itself reduced to a system of mathematical abstractions, to 
a collection of formulas which have a motionless and immovable 
vacuum as their theatre and ground. Even so, however, we 
do not seem to have dispensed with the category of substance. 
We have only reduced it to a system of active ideas which deter- 
mine each others’ mode of behavior in an empty shell of space 
and time; and about which the most significant thing is that they 
compel us to believe that we are thinking them as they actually 
are, and as they verily perform, but in a complete independence 
and indifference to our thought. All of which as a solution of 
the ontological problem of the material universe reminds me 
more than any other form of metaphysics in modern times, so 
far as its essential features are concerned, of Malebranche’s 
celebrated philosophy of “seeing all things in God.”’ It certainly 
is a theory of reality which may fitly call forth in the thoughtful 
mind the most profound and admiring attitude of veneration 
toward the mysterious Being of the World. 

But our theme was the ontological problem of psychology; and 
thus far the special problem of psychology has been referred to 
only indirectly. The time, however, has not been lost or mis- 
improved. For with certain relatively unimportant changes, 
the conclusions from this survey of the experience of the physical 
sciences may be transferred to the field of the metaphysics, 
naive or critical, of the science of mental life. 
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One important conclusion which we may venture to carry 
over from physics to psychology would seem to be this: In 
considering any ontological problem, our thoughts and argu- 
ments seem compelled to move round and round in a circle 
from which there is no escape. All our knowledge of things is 
of them as existent under the conditions of space and time. 
Idealize these categories as we may; recognize so much of truth 
as there may be in the Kantian criticism which reduces space 
and time to the pure or a priori forms of our sensuous experience, 
or look upon them as only the highest order of empirical general- 
izations; that these categories have some kind of ontological 
validity is not only the instinctive assumption but the critical 
conclusion of all science as well as of the most ordinary knowledge. 
But everything which is in any way known to us as existent 
in space and time is known only in terms of the way it behaves 
when acting or suffering in relation to other things. What the 
thing really is we can know only by knowing how the thing 
acts and suffers in the system of things. That the thing really 
is, it compels us to know by maintaining a certain independence 
in its way of acting and suffering. Its reality is not exhausted, 
or even known, by our putting together in imagination all we 
have known about its ways of acting and suffering. The kind 
of its reality appears; but its reality is not mere appearance to 
us. The very essential characteristic of its reality is a certain 
invincible independence of the mere fact of appearance,—to us 
or to any other mind. But when we ask for a description, or a 
guaranty, of this characteristic, we get it only in the form of 
appearances. And so we go round and round in this circle, 
wondering at its mysterious character and widening it perhaps, 
but never escaping by so much asa hand's breadth from the circle 
itself. Round and round we go in this treadmill of metaphysical 
speculation; but to increase the rapidity and length of our stride 
results simply in bringing us the speedier to the same point in 
the same circle again. 


“There was the Door to which I found no Key ; 
There was the Veil through which I could not see.” 


But if we cannot escape from this circular puzzle afforded by 
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the ontological problem, as this problem appears not only in the 
physico-chemical sciences but in all forms of human knowledge, 
it is possible that we may come to understand its essential sig- 
nificance. We may, perhaps, interpret it wisely and profitably 
for our own peace of mind and for the more confident advance 
of the positive sciences. Now there are at least two quite rad- 
ically different ways of interpretation, which have striven for 
the mastery of the human mind from the beginning of meta- 
physical speculation down to the present time. The first takes 
toward the ontological problem, whenever proposed and in 
whatever form, the sceptical attitude of subjective idealism. 
This attitude almost inevitably tends toward one of three results. 
These are: an indifference, which is altogether likely to be feigned; 
or an agnosticism, which is likely to become disputatious and 
dogmatic without much profit to the cause of positive science; 
or an absolute idealism, which is brought about by the need 
of finding some tenable ground for reality in experience. And 
then follows the back-swing to realism again. 

But why not interpret the circle in good faith, and cease at- 
tempting to escape from it? We may then say that to be both 
the active subject and the suffering object of characteristic forms 
of energy, under the conditions of time and space,—this is to 
be really existent. And our valid knowledge of reality grows 
only as we learn, in good faith, more and more of these charac- 
teristic ways of acting and suffering . 

I cannot answer for the physicist, whether this trustful manner 
of taking his dose of metaphysics, in its present mixture, will 
contribute toward his increased peace of mind and promise of 
health in the future of his science. But I am disposed to address 
him in somewhat the following way. My brother in a common 
doubt and confusion of thought, your science has done much in 
the past, and in the more recent past it has done an enormous 
amount, toward the solution of its own ontological problem. 
We know far more than ever before, not only how things appear 
under changing relations to the human senses, but what the 
invisible, intangible qualities and performances of things really 
are. If matter will not meet the demands made by the category 
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of substance, as constructed in terms to satisfy experience, then 
the conception of matter must be changed; ora larger and more 
competent subject must be found, if under another name. And 
so with ether, as well. But let us not kick against the categories; 
for they cannot be got rid of in this way. And the being which 
somehow corresponds to these categories, unless we accept the 
cheerless and irrational conclusion that they are mere forms of 
illusion, abides in independence of our discoveries, and will— 
so to say—reveal itself only on terms satisfactory to itself. 
However such exhortations as the foregoing may impress the 
student of physics, and whether they make upon him any impres- 
sion at all, it seems to me that they may be used so as to bring 
a great peace into the mind of the psychologist. For whatever 
advantages the student of the physical sciences may have, as 
compared with the student of mental life, in respect to the cer- 
tainty of his control over methods of research, and the definite- 
ness and verifiability of his empirical conclusions, the latter has 
several notable advantages when it comes to the discussion of 
the ontological problem. This problem is no less definite and 
apprehensible, as a problem, than the demand for a progressively 
complete and accurate knowledge of that Self, to which we are 
compelled to refer as subject all the different forms of acting and 
suffering of which it has experience in consciousness. We must 
have a subject for these characteristic forms of acting and suffer- 
ing. And here there can be no separating distinction between 
subject and reality. Indeed, the very conception of subject, 
and so in a secondary way the entity which we try to cover with 
the word ‘substance,’ is derived from the experience of the Self 
with itself. All the gain, therefore, which we can make in know- 
ledge of the nature of this subject is so much progress in the 
solution of the ontological problem of psychology. Again, the 
experiences of acting and of suffering are immediate and beyond 
all doubt as data for the science of psychology. It is from these 
experiences that our conceptions of being the subject of force, 
and of being the object of forces which have another subject, 
have their origin. Without these experiences there would be no 
problem connected with the origin, conservation, or distribution 
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of so-called energy. And were it not for the active intellect of 
the Self operating upon the data of sense-perception, there would 
be no science of things as existent and measurable, and comparable 
under an infinite system of relations to one another in a world 
of space and time. 

And now I am prepared to make a claim in behalf of the 
superior immediacy and certainty of the data available for the 
progress of the metaphysics of psychology, which many psycholo- 
gists will perhaps consider extravagant. But, in my judgment, 
the claim is invincible. We do not need to search for a new door 
because the one we should like to open has no key; we do not 
need to try to tear asunder the veil which hangs before our eyes, 
because of its essentially impenetrable character. Every ad- 
vance in the verifiable and true discoveries and consistent and 
tenable theory of psychological science opens the door a little 
more widely, draws the veil a little more to one side. The 
grandeur and beauty of this science are enhanced by the indis- 
putable conviction that the door will never be open to its full 
extent; that the veil will never be drawn wholly aside. But 
what aspiring soul would wish to remain so small as completely 
to know itself? What ambitious psychologist would wish the 
end of the development of his science to come, although he 
should have succeeded in gathering its finished wisdom to him- 
self, with a view to have his name go down in the history of 
scientific development as the last of his kind? 

But to take the claim out of its figurative and poetic form and 
present it in the more intelligible language of prose. However 
necessary the students of the physical sciences may find it to 
make such a distinction between appearance and reality, or— 
to use the consecrated language of Kant—between phenomena 
and noumena, as to compel them to identify appearance with 
illusion, and reality with the unknown and the forever unknow- 
able, psychologists do not need, and positively must not admit, 
the validity of any such distinction. To the Self, all its appear- 
ances, including the most patent illusions and the most per- 
sistent hallucinations, are expressions of its reality. To know 
them as they are, and in their causes, concomitants, and con- 
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sequences,—this is to add something to the solution of the 
ontological problem of psychology. For this sort of knowledge 
does not have to attach the appearances to the reality whose 
appearances they are by a doubtful argument from analogy or a 
system of remote inferences. In so far as it has its sources in 
sense-perception and self-consciousness,—and from these sources 
all the empirical data of psychology are derived,—the appear- 
ances are known only as the characteristic modes of the reality 
who is their subject. Reaching the involved ontological prob- 
lem, therefore, no longer consists in trying to get to the other 
side by leaping or bridging over a chasm, known to be bottomless 
and perhaps assumed to be infinitely wide; the would-be observer 
is already on the side of the chasm on which lies the admittedly 
limitless field which he is desirous of exploring. 

But one may ask, “If this cheerful view of the superior immedi- 
acy and certainty of psychology is correct, why has there been 
in the past, and why is there still, so much controversy, often 
ending in disgust with the whole subject, over its own ontological 
problem?’’ My answer is that the reasons are chiefly two; but 
that neither of them is essential to the discussion of the problem, 
or forms any valid hindrance to its progressive solution. The 
first of these two reasons is that the question is so frequently 
approached under the overpowering influence of prejudice from 
a sceptical theory of knowledge. He who takes the position that, 
because the knowledge of the human mind is limited, not only 
as to the present and the prospective field of its operations, but 
also and chiefly by the dependence of those operations upon the 
essential nature of the mind itself, therefore all human knowledge 
is illusory, cannot fail to have little taste for the consideration of 
metaphysical questions in any of their various forms. Having 
gone round and round in the circle of the categories, and having, 
as a matter of course, failed to escape, he is so tired that he would 
rather lie down and die than keep up this profitless treadmill 
kind of work. But he would not willingly suffer such a death 
alone; that would be too distinctly ignoble. He wishes, quite 
naturally, that all men should also confess their failure, and die 
to metaphysics at the same time with him. 
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The other chief reason for the prevailing discontent with 
the ontological problem of psychology has been even more 
influential. All through the history of speculation on the subject, 
there has been a tendency to let the theory run riot in independ- 
ence of concrete and verifiable experience. This tendency has 
led, on the one hand, to representing the real soul after the 
analogy of material substance, often under the impression that 
in this way we should the better guarantee its claims to perma- 
nence, if not to immortality, in the realm of reality. But any 
attempt to get at the reality by removing the successive layers of 
appearances is particularly unsuccessful in the solution of the 
ontological problem as this problem is given to psychology. 
On the other hand, the attempt has been made to establish a 
superlatively attractive doctrine of what the soul of man really 
is by speculating on what it is destined to become, when, being 
delivered from all the most essential conditions of its present 
existence, as we are obliged to recognize these conditions, it shall 
really be something very different from what itis now. However 
fruitful these speculations may prove as ministers to cheer and 
hope, they are not science, unless they can be placed on a basis 
laid in the experience of the Self with itself, as determining what 
the Self can do and suffer, and so what the Self knows itself 
really to be. 

If, then, we will accept the ontological problem of psychology 
as it in fact presents itself, we may cherish a hopeful view as to 
its progressive, but always only partial, solution. The dis- 
tinction between the “phenomenal ego” and the real mind, if by 
the former term we mean the one subject to which we attribute 
all the characteristics of doing and suffering that make them- 
selves known in consciousness, is a scientifically useless and 
metaphysically invalid and mischievous distinction. This is one 
of the several bad, among the many good distinctions, which we 
owe chiefly to the Kantian Criticism. This subject of states is 
the reality. And to call it ‘phenomenal,’ in any such meaning 
of the word as to call in question its reality, is to deny that it isa 
true subject at all. With such denial, all the phenomena with 
which psychology assumes to deal vanish as data for a scientific 
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A satisfactory theory of knowledge assures us that the so-called 
categories are not inescapable forms of cognition that render the 
active intellect phenomenal in the sense of being the perpetual 
and inevitable source of illusion. On the contrary, such a theory 
of knowledge assures us that these categories are the natural— 
or, shall we not say, divinely-given?—laws that condition the 
appointed task of the mind of man as, with faltering steps and by 
a zigzag path, he climbs higher to a wider and wider prospect 
over the realm of reality. Or, to use again in a modified way a 
figure of speech which has already been employed: This circular 
wheel which supports the vehicle of human science is not made 
like the tire of an automobile which, if it has the good luck to 
escape puncture and the consequent emission of the air that has 
been forced into it, is surely destined before long to be worn out 
by the very performance of the journey. The rather are the 
wheels on which the car of our science goes forward so con- 
structed, if we will only recognize the fact, that the more they 
are used, the more strong and dependable they become, for all 
further progress in the journey. Indeed, this is the character- 
istic of the relation between all the sciences and the different 
phases and forms of the reality with which they assume to deal; 
for Nature always remains true to the terms of her agreement, if 
we only understand what those terms are, and always fulfills 
her promises for the future, if only we have correctly heard and 
properly interpreted those promises. 

But how, in accordance with the facts of history, shall we 
answer the third and last of the questions which were proposed 
at the beginning? Has there ever been any real progress made, 
and more especially, has there of late been any considerable 
progress made, in the metaphysics of psychology? To this 
question I do not hesitate to give an affirmative answer. We 
know much more than was known two thousand years ago 
what the mind or soul of man really is. This is not to say that 
we are men of bigger or more acute minds than was Plato; or 
that the average graduate student of physiology surpasses in 
intellectual power the peerless Aristotle, who although he con- 
sidered the human brain to be chiefly useful as a source of lu- 
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ra bricating fluid, tells more truth about the real soul in his De 
P anima than is told in not a few modern text-books on psychology. 
4 Yes we know more than Kant knew about the correct solution 
4 of the ontological problem of psychology; although it was Kant 
ql who, like the very Copernicus he claimed to be, started the whole 
a modern movement for a more modest but vastly improved solu- 
mm. tion of this problem. Especially may the advances of the last 
twenty-five years, or somewhat more, be claimed to have shown 
something like the same notable advances in the science of psy- 
chology as those which have certainly been shown by the physico- 
chemical sciences. If we accept the views which I have tried to 
defend as to the essential nature of the philosophy of mind, the 
so-called metaphysics of psychology, we are warranted in holding 
that all these scientific advances necessarily contribute something 
toward the improved solution of the ontological problem of 
psychology. 
In closing I will try to specify what in particular are some of | 
these more notable gains in the metaphysics of psychology. 
In the first place, there is one most obvious kind of gain which is 
the indispensable condition of securing all the other gains; 
this is knowledge of scientific method as applied to psychology. 
But this term ‘scientific method’ must not be understood in a 
too narrow signification; for I do not intend it to refer solely } 
to the use of experiment in psychology; although, of course, 
| it includes and places in a somewhat special place of honor all 
the facts and laws established by the experimental method. 
More than two thousand years ago, however, it was made clear 
by Aristotle that the scientific method differs in its characteristics 
according to the different characteristics of the science whose 
method it is. And there are many of the most interesting prob- 
lems of psychology to which the methods of experimental physics 
or physiology cannot be easily, or at all, applied. By scientific 
method in this connection, then, may be understood every 
particular form of inquiry which aims directly at the ascertain- 
ment of the facts, and which proposes to test all theory by the 
success, in respect of clearness and comprehensiveness, with 
which it interprets all the facts. But when we include among the 
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facts those which have to do with the rational, the moral, ar- 
tistic, and religious nature of man, if we take the view which 
has been advocated of the problem to determine the real nature 
of the subject of all these manifold facts, as known in its exper- 
ience, then our continued and improved use of the scientific 
method in psychology is the sure guaranty of our progress in the 
metaphysics of psychology. 

To specify one most important advance which has been made 
of late years in the solution, by the use of the improved scientific 
method, of the ontological problem of psychology, we may refer 
to the success in applying the conception of development to 
the subject whose doings and sufferings reveal its character and 
position in the world of reality. The soul of man really is a 
development. This we know more surely than ever before. 
And we know much more accurately and comprehensively than 
was ever known before just what kind of a development the 
soul really is. This development is the actual history, under 
the conditions of time and space, of a real being in a real world. 
The modern study of genetic psychology has already made, and 
promises to make more abundantly in the future, notable con- 
tributions toward the solution of its ontological problem. But 
by genetic psychology we are not to understand any separate 
branch or treatment of psychical subjects. All study of man’s 
mental life must use, and all such study always has used, the 
genetic method. Nor do we lessen one whit the mystery of 
our metaphysics, if we make the growing bodily organism the 
subject to which the development in reality belongs. How an 
impregnated ovum can hold the potentiality of which the adult 
human brain is the development is to my mind even more mys- 
terious than how the earliest dawn of sentient life in the unborn 
infant can hold the potentiality of the mind which frames such 
an hypothesis. I repeat: The gains we have recently made in 
the knowledge of the evolution of mind in the individual and in 
the race are gains in the solution of the ontological problem. 

Just as every other reality is known only as it actually is in 
its relations to other things, and in its relations of dependence 
upon them, so is it with all our knowledge of the reality we call 
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soul or mind. What the subject of mental states and processes 
actually is, we know the better as we learn more about the way 
it reacts to its physical environment, and in dependence upon 
its bodily organism. Hence all the established discoveries of 
modern experimental psychology for an improved theory of 
sense-perception, and all the recent advances of physiological 
psychology, in the more definite meaning of the latter term, are 
contributions toward the solution of the ontological problem of 
psychology. Here again, we find the true but imperfect and 
yet progressive answer to the question, What the substance 
really is, in our growing knowledge of what states of doing and 
suffering the subject actually experiences; and for this sort of an 
answer the very nature of psychological investigation is especially 
favorable. 

I will illustrate my contention by only one further example. 
This is an example, however, which at the present time is es- 
pecially interesting and especially adapted to test the contention 
severely. I refer to all the phenomena which are being inves- 
tigated and classed—rather inaptly, as it seems to me—under 
such terms as ‘double personality,’ ‘triple personality,’ etc. 
However this may be, the case is plainly one in which we may 
well wait for a much larger collection of valid facts and for a much 
more searching and careful criticism of the alleged facts, than 
are at present available. It is indeed conceivable that we may be 
compelled to go back to the position of uncultured and savage 
man, who, in order to account for all the mysterious wealth of 
his experience, deems it necessary to posit two, three, or even 
more souls (I believe that seven is the largest number hitherto 
reached) as really belonging to every individual human being. 
But notice: it is one individual man that is in reality the fortunate 
possessor of all these souls. Or what is more likely, in’ my 
judgment, we may reach the conclusion that one soul is enough 
for any individual human being, if only it is enough of a soul. 

The same line of reflections may be extended over all the 
alleged phenomena of telepathy, table-tipping, and other phys- 
ical effects of materially unmediated mental states. However 
the particular problems offered by these phenomena may be 
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solved, they will not affect essentially the solution of the ulti- 
mate ontological problem. The psychologist may be compelled 
to change his conception of the nature of the real subject of 
mental states somewhat as did the physicists when they substi- 
tuted the conception of ether for that of ordinary matter. But 
the necessities of his science can scarcely lead him to identify 
the subject of these states with a perfect vacuum, as long as 
he is satisfied to win more testimony from consciousness by the 
guarded and improved use of scientific method, and is loyal 
to the theory of reality founded in the faith of reason, upon 


that testimony. 


GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 


KNOWING THINGS. 
I. 


N dealing with things as known, we place ourselves at once 
at the pragmatic point of view—things as they must be 
taken in our systematic experience. In other words, we try to 
unlock the reality of things by means of their qualities. This 
pragmatic way of taking things has at least the advantage of 
convenience. It is the only approach, whether it is the whole 
truth or not.! And by qualities we mean the constant and 
describable ways in which we must take nature in its concrete 
contexts. They are differentiated and made significant through 
the specific conduct which we must adopt in varying situations, 
sensory, chemical, or electrical. They are diverse or homogeneous 
just in so far as we must take them as such. 

We must distinguish the relation of a thing to its qualities 
from other forms of diversity and unity. We must not confuse 
qualities with logical consequences, which exist only as part of a 
cognitive context; nor must we confuse qualities with the species 
of a genus, for the qualities cannot be regarded as existing indi- 
vidually apart from their complex. We cannot regard the quali- 
ties as effects of the thing, because the thing apart from the 
qualities is a mere abstraction. We cannot regard the qualities 
as external parts of a whole, because the qualities only exist as 
interpenetrating in the one space-unity. The thing is not the 
sum of our abstractions, such as independent qualities would 
have to be. Nor are the qualities, as sometimes stated, the 
behavior of the thing; they must include how the thing can be- 
have under definite conditions as well as its actual behavior. 
They are not the behavior in the abstract, but what a thing must 
be taken as, or acknowledged, in its specific behavior. Qualities 
are not inert ideas, as Berkeley supposes, but energies that can 


1For a fuller discussion of the pragmatic method, see the author's Truth and 
Reality (Macmillan, 1911), Chapters IX and X. This paper is part of a volume, 
entitled A Realistic Universe, soon to appear. 
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be tapped under definite conditions. Qualities, moreover, are 
not merely the actual, but also the potential energies of things, 
their possible differences to other contexts. When we see the 
diamond, we expect it also to cut glass, though the visual quali- 
ties do not cut glass. 

The theory that consciousness is perspicuous, and does not 
alter the qualities intuited, is true enough, if you mean by con- 
sciousness the bare character of awareness. But this does not 
mean that qualities are static entities, to be intuited in the 
abstract, as the old realism, which has had a recent revival, 
supposes. To regard qualities as abstract intuitions is equivalent 
to holding that energies can be intuited as at work, when they 
are not at work. While we can abstract our awareness from the 
energetic continuities, sensory or extra-organic, that does not 
save us the trouble of taking account of these specific con- 
tinuities and giving a definite description of them. This is 
precisely the task of science. And while all qualities are not 
dependent for their existence upon our sense continuities, as 
we shall show later, we have no way of intuiting the qualities 
of things, except by our awareness of such sense continuities. 
Things by themselves have no properties. They cannot even 
be conceived as having existence, as this is a dynamic relation— 
the difference which a fact makes to a context, including in the 
case of perception the context of our sense energies. And 
qualities without contexts are a pragmatic contradiction. 
They are differences which make no difference—non-entities. 
All that realism can insist upon is that our taking account of the 
qualities—their figuring in our cognitive context—does not con- 
stitute them. And with this probably no one now disagrees. 

As a thing may exist in several contexts at the same time, we 
come to conceive it as having simultaneous as well as successive 
diversity of qualities. Thus a bit of honey may exist in a number 
of sensory contexts at once. We see it, touch it, taste it, smell 
it at the same time. The honey in the meantime is undergoing 
certain physical and chemical changes independent of the sensory 
contexts. And so long as this diversity can be attended to at once 
—fulfils one interest—we do not regard it as fatal to the unity 
of the thing. 
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Is the thing its qualities? In the first place, if we strip the 
thing of its qualities, of its possible reactions, what is left is zero— 
position without content. To try to conceive a surd or core as 
remaining becomes self-contradictory. When we try to make 
clear to ourselves what we mean by such a core, we find that it is 
a certain group of qualities, the conditions for the appearance 
of which are more constant in our experience than those of the 
rest. Thus the conditions for the touch-motor qualities are 
simpler and more often repeated than those for the visual quali- 
ties. The conditions for such physical qualities as gravity and 
heat conduction must be conceived as still more universal. Ow- 
ing to the law of habit, the qualities whose conditions are more 
constant become the standard of reference for those whose con- 
ditions are more intermittent. They come to constitute for us 
the substance of the thing. No other intelligible meaning can 
be given to the conception of substrate, if qualities are the ways 
a thing must be taken in its conduct. There can be nothing in 
the thing not capable, theoretically at least, of being shown in its 
conduct. That it is one thing, and not a mere sum of discrete 
qualities, is itself one of the ways in which we must take a thing. 
It is because qualities can be taken as interpenetrating in one 
space, as fulfilling one purpose, that we speak of one thing. 
This, however, does not preclude us from being interested, in 
other connections, in the diversity of ways in whch a thing can 
be taken. No mere mystical coalescence on the part of our 
states of consciousness would destroy the diversity of functions 
on the part of a thing. 

If you identify a thing with its qualities, in the second place, 
you must be careful to include all the possible ways of taking a 
thing. The ways in which things can be taken not only connect 
them with our sensory contexts, but also with other contexts, 
independent of our perception. Their relation to these contexts 
may, for some purposes, be more important than the relation to 
sense. We must learn to take the thing at its face value, as the 
various ways in which it proves itself in its variety of contexts, 
without inventing hidden essences, on the one hand, or making 
abstract entities of our ways of taking things, on the other. 
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Does human nature create the qualities? It is true that some 
qualities, involving a high degree of organic organization, are i 
only present in man and the higher animals, as in the case of . 
color. Our perceptual qualities in general do involve a relation 
to the organism. But this condition is just as real and objective, | 
so far as our cognitive meaning is concerned, as any context can 
be. The perceptual qualities are just as independent of the ] 
cognitive context as the chemical. It is true, further, that we | 
have perceptual illusions. But this is due to no “faking” of 
qualities, but to the fact that qualities can only be known through | 
the machinery of complication and association. As some quali- | 
ties may occur in different contexts, it is possible that the wrong | 
system of associates may be called up at any one time, either as | | 
the result of habit, or from the momentary set of attention, which | 
further experience shows do not co-exist in the particular thing. 
But this is a problem in our knowing of the qualities and does . 
not concern their reality or objective co-existence. | 

That we do not know all the properties of things, owing to | 
our finite instruments—our senses and our artificial instruments— | 
and owing to the indefinite number of possible situations, must 
be admitted. This means relative agnosticism; and to this, all | 
honest science must subscribe. Yet we may still maintain that | 
our knowledge is of the real, so far as it goes; that it approximates | 


reality in our systematic effort for truth, and does not lie in 
another dimension from the object which we attempt to know. | 
The unknown is more of the same sort of thing as the known; 
and however far we may be from knowing all the properties of a 
things in their possible contexts, yet the thing can be taken as | 
having the properties we do know. Human nature does not ) 
create qualities, though it is an indispensable condition for their ) 
significance. 
Absolute agnosticism, on the other hand, has always main- 

tained that, even though our research were complete as regards the ) 
seeming nature of things, yet we would be as far from knowing the ) 
real things as ever. The thing is something besides its apparent 
qualities, were they all known. It is difficult to understand the ) 
mental attitude implied in this position. If it means conceiving | 
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a thing apart from its properties, then what is left is zero, and 
there is nothing mysterious or unknowable about zero. If, on 
the other hand, it means that the thing-in-itself does have 
properties, but that these are different from those which we 
perceive; that human nature has created the qualities as we have 
them, and that the true qualities could only be perceived by a 
consciousness entirely different from our own, which seems to be 
Kant’s position—if such is the assumption, all we can say is 
that it is entirely gratuitous and has no pragmatic value. In 
any case, the only fruitful method of procedure is to assume that 
qualities are such as we must take them in relation to our system- 
atic conduct. The agnosticism of the unconditioned, in the sense 
of a reality outside the matrix of concrete relations, is a fiction 
of the faculty of abstraction. We must hold, on the contrary, 
that reality is known in its concrete determinations. And we 
are ever striving to increase our knowledge of things by trying 
them out in new determinate situations. It is by such experi- 
ment and observation that we find the melting point and freezing 
point, the resistance, the complexity, the decomposability, and 
the coherence of the world as we have it. 

Whether the persistence of certain ultimate units, such as 
atoms or electrons, turns out to be more than fiction or not, the 
reality and persistence of qualities is a sine qua non of science. 
Not only can we predict that a certain set of qualities shall make 
its appearance, with the Aladdin change of conditions, but what 
to me is still more striking, we can predict that certain identical 
qualities shall persist, as a set, through the protean transmutation 
of things, with their characteristic energies. 

Such is the case in chemistry with salts in the wider sense, 
including acids and bases. To quote from Ostwald: ‘Salts are, 
therefore, characterized by the fact that in solution their com- 
ponents give individual reactions which are in each case inde- 
pendent of the other component present in the salt. And this 
relation is a reciprocal one; the second component also shows its 
own reactions independent of the first. These components of the 
salts which react independently of one another are called ions.’”! 

1 Ostwald, Principles of Inorganic Chemistry (1902), English translation, p. 189. 
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This persistence of qualities as seemingly individual energies is 
shown even more strongly in the case of biological heredity. 
The chromosome-characters of the germ cell, which are now 
believed to constitute the most important part of the factors in 
the transmission of characteristics including sex, have been shown 
by Boveri to constitute a qualitative constellation; and the com- 
bination of characters in the generated individual has been shown 
to depend upon a particular combination of chromosomes. These 
continue to act qualitatively so as to build out the diversity of 
organs and functions in the new organism, and can be traced, 
throughout the development of the organism, by microscopic 
examination of the cell. Conversely, the elimination of certain 
characters has been proven to cause the lack of the corresponding 
organs and functions. Mendel’s law formulates in general how 
the ‘‘unit characters” appear in the reproduction of individuals. 
In crossing the white and black race, the offspring would tend to 
be two mulattoes, one white, and one black. In crossing the 
mulattoes there would be three mulattoes, one white, and one 
black, etc.' Thus in part of the individuals the original char- 
acters, so far as color is concerned, tend to reappear intact. 
And so in regard to the other characteristics in which they differ. 
Moreover, in the long run, the tendency will be, except, perhaps, 
in a few cases where the blend may stick, for the original char- 
acters to assert themselves, and the race to run pure. This is 
quickly accomplished in the case of the mule owing to sterility. 

The characters or qualities thus constitute the pragmatic 
significance of the thing. And if science can abstract the char- 
acters or qualities so as to predict the behavior of nature in its 
stages of change and complexity, things are of secondary impor- 
tance. Or rather, the identity of characters is for science the 
substance. Even the chemical elements have fallen into a natural 
series on the basis of identical characters. Whether these ele- 
ments prove ultimate or not, the qualities and the predictions 
based upon them remain as of prime importance in conceptual 
description. We must start with qualities and hold the indi- 
viduals, as far as we can, in the net of our identities. Concrete 


1In the first instances this would amount only to a variation in shades. 
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individuals, on the other hand, seem to come and go. They 
probably never quite repeat themselves. What is predictable 
are the recurrent qualities—the karma as the Hindus called it, 
in the case of moral qualities. 

While this abstract view of qualities, however, is convenient 
in our ignorance in unlocking the secrets of nature, we cannot 
regard it as metaphysically final. In reality there are not ‘‘unit 
characters,’ as Mendel calls recurrent qualities, but dynamic 
situations hanging together by means of certain overlapping iden- 
tities. Thus it has been shown by Professor E. B. Wilson that 
chromosome-characters are not sufficient by themselves to deter- 
mine heredity, but we must take account as well of the potentials 
of the protoplasmic context in which they exist, though of course 
this would not prevent our having predictability by taking 
account of the chromosome-characters alone, the protoplasmic 
conditions remaining the same. The whole concreteness of the 
situation is not necessary for prediction. If it were, we could 
not have science. For ethical and esthetic purposes, again, the 
individuals, whether transient or permanent, may have final and 
eternal significance. 

II. 

Having now defined in general the nature of qualities, I wish 
to say a word about the problem of their relative importance. 
The distinction between primary and secondary qualities is an 
ancient one. There have been several reasons for making some 
qualities more important than others. One reason offered in the 
past is the mode of intuition. The primary qualities are supposed 
to be immediately intuited, according to such writers as Thomas 
Reid,' while the secondary qualities are supposed to be due to 
our sense reactions. According to this theory the primary 
qualities would be not only copies but identical with reality, 
while secondary qualities are only ways in which the primary 
qualities affect our sensibilities. Thomas Brown, however, al- 


1To use Reid's own language, “Our senses give us a direct and distinct notion 
of the primary qualities, and inform us what they are in themselves: but of the 
secondary qualities, our senses give us only a relative and obscure notion. 
They inform us only that they are qualities which affect us in a certain manner."’ 
On the Intellectual Powers, Essay U1, § 17. 
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ready recognized that there is no essential difference between 
qualities so far as the mode of perception goes.' They are all 
alike in being reactions of our organism upon the selected stimuli. 
Nor is there anything inherently mean about sense that would 
make qualities subjective or unreal, just because they are sensed. 
Again, qualities that are perceived by means of a number of 
senses have been thought to have a superior reality to those 
perceived only through one sense. Thus, form, size, position 
and motion are perceived by sight and touch alike. But solidity, 
which has figured as one of the most important of the primary 
qualities, can only be had by means of the sense of active touch. 
So perception by a number of senses cannot be all-important. 

It has been argued again that the more generic sense qualities 
are more real than the more specific ones. Because the generic 
sense qualities lend themselves best to mathematical description, 
it has been supposed that they come nearest to giving us the 
reality of nature. Secondary qualities on the whole are due to 
greater specialization of our sense organs and have seemed to be 
more subjective. But, on the one hand, some of the generic 
qualities do not seem to figure high in the scale of information. 
Thus pain and temperature are among the most generic of our 
qualities, but they have not been recognized as belonging to the 
primary list. Because the condition for the manifestation of the 
qualities are complex, it does not follow that the qualities are 
less real. The conditions for the manifestation of electrical 
properties are exceedingly complex, but we do not on that account 
doubt the reality of electricity. 

Again, qualities have been deemed subjective or objective ac- 
cording to their clearness or distinctness to the attention. The 
primary qualities, according to Descartes, are clear and distinct, 
while the secondary qualities are held to be confused. But ac- 
cording to this, color and tone rank at the head of the list, because 
there we can distinguish more qualities and arrange them in a 
serial order with greater success than we can in the other senses. 


1 Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 1828, pp. 253 f. ‘I cannot 
discover anything in the sensations themselves, corresponding with the primary 
and secondary qualities, which is direct, as Dr. Reid says, in ome case and relative 
in the other. All are relative in his sense.” 
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This is especially true of color, where the largest range of qualita- 
tive discrimination and arrangement is possible; but neither color 
nor tone were included in the old list of primary qualities, though 
they permit of the greatest analysis. 

More convincing is the argument based on their value for 
prediction. The primary qualities, according to Locke, are con- 
stant and inseparable while the secondary qualities vary. While 
this is true, to a certain extent, shape, mass, and weight cannot be 
regarded as invariably present in the physical objects with which 
we must deal. We cannot speak of electricity, for example, as 
having either shape, mass, or weight. These qualities, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as universal, as Locke would have us think. 
On the other hand, the qualities just mentioned are only constant 
when conditions are the same. In this respect, therefore, they 
have no particular advantage over the so-called secondary quali- 
ties. Mass varies with temperature and with pressure, and it 
has been shown recently to vary with velocity. Velocity ap- 
proaching that of light has been found to increase the apparent 
mass. But that qualities differ under different conditions cer- 
tainly does not indicate any subjectivity. If so, we would have 
to conclude with Berkeley that all qualities are subjective. 
Constancy for science always means repetition under determinate 
conditions. 

One reason for the distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities has doubtless been the confusion between qualities and 
values. The so-called secondary qualities have been rejected in 
part, no doubt, because of their affective tone. This affective 
tone is especially prominent in connection with such qualities 
as those of taste or smell. But Aristotle, long ago, pointed out 
that touch may be the most sensuous of the senses, and therefore 
carry the most violent organic tone. We would, therefore, have 
to reject touch as well as taste. In fact, we would have to reject 
most of our sense qualities. 

Evidently, one difficulty in making up the classical primary 
list, which for the most part remains approved, was the lack of 
scientific knowledge. Thus the old list fails to include weight, 
which has since come to be regarded as one of the most important 
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of the descriptive qualities. The old theory of primary qualities, 
moreover, presupposes the impact theory of physical changes, 
and so emphasizes mass as fundamental and universal. This will 
have to be revised in the light of our more recent knowledge 
of electricity and radio-activity. Such energies have brought to 
light a whole list of descriptive properties which were unthought 
of in the old catalogue. Certainly, impact would be far too 
gross a method of describing these reactions. 

Whatever basis we can find for distinction, as to the importance 
of qualities, it is clear that any such basis must be relative, 
not absolute. It is relative to the purpose in question. What is 
primary for one purpose may be quite secondary for another 
purpose. Thus the importance of the mechanical qualities is 
quite secondary for zxsthetic purposes, while color and tone 
become of very great importance. Qualities must be taken as 
objective, if they enable us to identify and predict the things 
with which we must deal. And in this the so-called secondary 
qualities may be fully as important as the so-called primary. 
Locke himself, in giving us the description of gold, does not fail 
to mention its yellowness. In the identification of a gas, the 
odor may be of the greatest importance. In identifying a solu- 
tion, as a saline solution, the sense of taste may be worth all the 
rest. Qualities are objective just in so far as we must take them 
as objective. If they do not help us to identify an object they 
can no longer be called qualities. They must be reckoned on 
the side of value. 

Some qualities can be taken as existing independently of the 
reaction of the human organism, though of course they must 
make a difference to the context of perception, too, in order to 
be known. This, however, is secondary in importance to their 
reactions in other contexts. Thus, we have more confidence in 
weight as determined by the mechanical scales than when indi- 
cated by our sensory quality of strain. For the purpose of 
science we must determine our conduct with reference to weight 
as fixed by scales. In determining temperature we place more 
reliance on the thermometer than on the sensory differences of 
hot and cold. And so in regard to size, we have more confidence 
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in size as determined by certain standard measures which are 
kept under artificial conditions than we have when we depend 
on sensory qualities. We must take such qualities as existing 
in contexts of their own, independent of the organism. This 
. fact is doubtless what has given rise to the conception of primary 
qualities, and what makes Locke speak of these as archetypes 
which we copy, though even from this point of view there is 
not complete consistency, as can be seen in the case of heat and 
weight, which do not occur in Locke’s primary list. The relation, 
however, is not that of copying. In fact, cognitively, the sensory 
differences would necessarily come first. The relation is rather 
that we can take the qualities which are sensed as identical with 
the qualities in other contexts, for example, that of the scales. 

Such qualities as color or taste, on the other hand, must be 
taken as requiring specialized organic conditions. While the 
light-waves have qualities in other contexts, such as the camera 
film and various pigments, these are not the qualities of the 
sensible context of color. It does not at all follow, however, that 
because some qualities can only exist in the specialized context of 
certain sense organs that they are therefore subjective. Because 
we can only get water under the condition of H,O, it does not 
follow that water is subjective. The context of our retina, with 
its rods and cones, in connection with light rays, is just as real a 
context and just as independent of our will as that of any other 
chemical or physical reactions. 

There is only one meaning, so far as I can see, in which we could 
speak of subjective qualities. And that is, if we speak of having 
qualities as itself a quality. Thus some would say that the sky 
has the quality of having the quality, blue. In this case we can 
easily suppose an infinite series, because the quality of having 
qualities can be repeated on itself any number of times that 
imagination chooses to conjure. Obviously this is a purely sub- 
jective process—a creation of intellectual abstraction. It does 
not add anything to the existence of qualities. 

Any quality may be treated as a sign or secondary to other 
qualities for the specific purpose in question. Thus visual quali- 
ties may be treated as secondary to tactual and these again to 
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chemical, when the purpose is the satisfaction of hunger. But for 
the purpose of enjoying a painting or reading a book, the tactual 
qualities become signs or secondary, for the normal person, to the 
visual. In space-perception, touch may serve to call up a sight 
map and this in turn to suggest motor sensations. 

In any case, when we are dealing with qualities we are not 
concerned with the relation of a thing to consciousness, but with 
its relation to a determinate energetic context, whether that be 
physiological or physical. Qualities are certain permanent ex- 
pectancies which we can have with reference to things under 
definite conditions. The purpose in question, whether mechan- 
ical or economic or zsthetic, must decide the importance of the 
qualities so far as that particular context is concerned. All 
qualities, in so far as they are qualities, must be taken as real. 
Their acknowledgment is a forced acknowledgment. 


Ill. 


There has been a tendency ever since Berkeley to confuse sensa- 
tions and sense qualities, and on account of this confusion to 
insist upon the subjective character of the sense qualities and all 
qualities. Now, it is quite true that,in order to become signifi- 
cant, qualities must become a part of the context of our cognitive 
experience; but this does not prove that qualities have no other 
status than that of experience. Berkeley, we all admit, is wrong 
in supposing that, in knowing the qualities, the observer, whether 
human or superhuman, creates them. Qualities, we have seen, 
have their own energetic contexts, whether in relation to our 
organism or independent of it. We must take account of the 
changes of nature, its growth and decay, quite irrespective of 
whether we are conscious of it or not. Berkeley, on the other 
hand, truly states the relation of qualities to our cognitive 
attitudes. ‘‘To explain the phenomena is all one as to show 
why, upon such and such occasions, we are affected with such 
and such ideas.’"' But he is not warranted on that account in 
saying that the qualities are nothing but ideas. This is confusing 
the causa cognoscendi, or the reason for our knowing, with the 
causa essendi, or the reason for existence. 

1 Principles of Human Knowledge, § 50. 
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Taking a content as a quality, moreover, and taking it as a 
pure sensation are two entirely different attitudes. Taking it 
as a sensation means the bare awareness, for a subjective interest, 
without relation to an objective context, while taking it as a 
quality means taking it as a part of a specific context, fulfilling 
a purpose. Taking yellow as a sensation or having a yellow 
consciousness is a different attitude from yellow as a quality, 
as in recognizing gold as yellow. Whether there ever exists in 
experience a pure sensation, we will not argue here, but the 
logical distinction is none the lessclear. The reference or attitude 
is quite different in the two cases. We can never say, therefore, 
that our sensations constitute the thing. Calling them sensa- 
tions already indicates that they are taken in the context of a 
subjective interest, apart from the context of things. What is 
objective is the sensible qualities—the qualities as perceived and 
as they must be taken again under similar conditions. A sense 
quality is not a pure sensation, but the qualification of an interest 
of the will which implies the externality of the thing. Things 
are never merely sensed. Qualities are qualifications of a certain 
interest in the world as sensed. Thus we qualify our interest 
in the thing, chair, by the way it appears to the touch and the 
way it appears to sight, and to various other senses. We never 
make the mistake of eating, or clothing ourselves with sensations, 
but we deal with things as sensed. Part, at least, of Berkeley's 
convincingness lies in his playing between things as perceptions 
and things as perceived. 

Furthermore, sensations persist even after the sensible con- 
tinuities, which make us attribute them to things, no longer 
exist. This can be seen in complication—the sensory revival, 
which gives us the concrete perceptual object, on the reéstablish- 
ing of sensible continuity; in illusion, where the wrong sensory 
complex is stimulated; or in hallucination, where the sensory 
context is intra-organically re-excited. In all these cases of the 
revival of sensory elements, we must distinguish between their 
existence as subjective states and their being taken as qualities 
of things. Sensations can be taken as qualities only as they are 
actually, or signify, sensible continuities. 
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Some sensations cannot be taken as sense qualities. Some 
sensations inform us, not of qualities, but of relations. Thus, 
the joint sensations, though they contribute a great deal to our 
consciousness of space relations, do not inform us about any new 
qualities of the thing taken account of. Other sensations, again, 
like the organic sensations in the more specific sense, such as 
hunger, thirst, nausea, do not inform us about the objects, but 
about the way in which the objects affect the welfare of our organ- 
ism. They, therefore, come to enter as a part of our sense of 
value, instead of being taken as qualities of the thing. It seems, 
however, that the organic sensations do contribute a certain 
coefficient of existence, in the sense of presence, which may be 
regarded as qualifying the object. In such sensations as those 
of taste or smell, the accompanying affective tone seems the more 
important part of the situation. 

Again, it is indifferent to some qualities that they may be 
sensed. Of these, the sense qualities may be regarded as signs. 
The reality of such qualities we take to be their emphasis in the 
extra-organic context. Our consciousness or perception of the 
explosion does not make the explosion occur, though it indicates 
the connection of the explosion with our sensible experience and 
so makes it significant to us. The knife in the drawer grows 
rusty and loses its sharpness, though we have not perceived it 
in the meantime. The chemical changes in such cases must be 
interpolated by ourselves, when we establish sensible continuity 
with the thing. Our physical instruments are often far more 
sensitive to certain changes than our gross senses. Where the 
senses, even equipped with telescopes fail to see stars, the more 
sensitive film of the camera still records them and makes it 
possible for us to count them. A large part of the qualities of 
nature we must take account of in this a posteriori fashion. 
Our taking account of the co-existence of qualities does not make 
either the co-existence or the qualities. The intellect, while a 
coupling agency, fulfils its function, not when it couples arbi- 
trarily, as Kant would have us believe, for then we have illusions, 
but when it couples in such a way that our conjunctions tally 
with the conjunctions of qualities as ascertained through experi- 
ence. 
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IV. 


Sometimes qualities and relations have been identified. This 
does not seem the best way of dealing with the problem. We 
might, with more truth, identify qualities with one set of relations, 
namely, the energetic relations. A thing has been defined as the 
intersection point of its dynamic relations. But the qualities 
cannot be taken as merely the actual energetic relations; they 
must include what the thing can be in all possible energetic 
relations. That being the case, we cannot speak of the relations 
as constituting the thing. The thing is what it must be taken 
as, what it proves itself, in its determinate contexts. It is not 
a sum of abstract relations any more than of abstract qualities. 

Some relations do not as such make a difference to qualities. 
Spatial or temporal or logical relations do not as such affect 
qualities. The quality, red, taken here or in China, 2000 A.D. 
or B.C., other conditions being the same, is the same red. It can 
be taken over and over again, in various logical contexts, and yet 
remain identical. If it appears different, this is due to the 
concrete situation, whether that of physical change or psycho- 
logical association. 

In discussing relations we must distinguish between internal 
relations and those that are external to the thing. We know 
little or nothing about the relation of qualities to each other 
within the thing. We can only say that the qualities, as a 
matter of fact, do interpenetrate in such ways or exist in such 
conjunctions and that, given similar conditions, we can anticipate 
their conjunctions. Some qualities, indeed, seem to imply each 
other. Thus color implies extension and form. Weight implies 
mass. But most of the co-existences we must ascertain experi- 
mentally, as they are found in actual experience. We cannot 
predict a priori the particular conjunctions. We can no longer 
even say that such qualities as extension and weight must in- 
variably be present, since science has discovered energies such 
as electricity, where such qualities seem to be irrelevant. 

If, again, we take up the external relations into which things 
may enter, these make up a large number. We have, on the one 
hand, those groups of relations which exist independently of our 
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cognitive experience, such as space, time, and the causal relations. 
Things exist in certain space clusters, in certain time sequences, 
and in certain reciprocal relations of causality to other things. 
We cannot regard these relations as qualities of things, though 
the reactions of things may vary with the relations. They vary 
with the distance, with the acceleration, and with the causal 
situation. 

On the other hand, we have the significant relationships into 
which things may enter. Things can be taken over into our 
cognitive, esthetic, and volitional contexts. These contexts do 
not directly alter the qualities of the things, but their significance 
depends upon their relations to these contexts. These relations 
may be systematic, as in the case of the working out of our logical, 
zsthetic, and economic purposes, or they may be merely additive. 
Any fact can be joined subjectively with any other fact by such 
particles as and, or with, or plus, or minus, and other relations 
of external interest. 

We must remember, however, that these relations, whether 
additive (due to contiguous interest) or systematic (due to the 
internal development of purpose) do not affect the existential 
nature of the thing. They have to do with our attitude to the 
thing, its value for experience. Things can enter into or drop 
out of the context of our interest, but that is not in any case a 
condition of the existence of the thing. Thus things can have a 
double location. They exist in their own existential contexts 
and they also may exist in our contexts of significance. With 
reference to the learning process, this becomes a triple location, 
because the individual must ascertain and locate in his experience 
the results of social experience, in the form of science and institu- 
tions, which in turn depend upon the existential context of nature. 
Differences and likenesses are not properties of things; they are 
the relation of things to our cognitive context, the basis for our 
sorting of things into our ideal series, for taking them over into 
our systematic construction. Our qualitative and quantitative 
series, our units of measurement, exist merely for our convenience. 
They are only of use as they enable us to fixate certain co- 
existences. Our faking a quality in various contexts does not 
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on its own account alter the quality. We must be able to take 
the quality @ in axy as the same character as a in abc. If not, 
science is impossible. Moreover, while qualities always exist 
in concrete contexts, our understanding can single out a quality 
for a certain purpose and substitute it for the whole for the sake 
of prediction and control. Thus to simplify our world is the 


task of science. 
V. 


We must distinguish finally between the quality and the value 
of things. They have too often been confused in past discussions. 
While qualities depend upon the will for their significance, values 
depend upon the will for their existence. Values are the functions 
which objects have in relation to the satisfaction of the will and 
may have to do with the intellectual satisfaction, the economic 
satisfaction, or the zsthetic satisfaction of the will. Ethical 
satisfaction there could not be in the case of things, for this 
presupposes inter-subjective relations, unless things first be social- 
ized, as in the case of property. The values may be transient or 
permanent. An object may affect the organism in different ways 
at different times. Thus, music may be agreeable when we are 
at leisure or set ourselves to attend to music. It may be dis- 
agreeable when we try to concentrate our attention upon an 
examination. But the esthetic value of music remains the same 
in either case, because this depends not upon the temporary 
organic equilibrium, but upon more permanent presuppositions 
of our mental constitution. Even while the music upsets us, 
we may recognize its beauty. It is not true that values are sub- 
jective in the sense of private and evanescent. Values are socially 
predictable as well as qualities, and so we have our cookery, our 
science of economics, and our art, which would be impossible 
if values were of a merely unique, private, and irreversible char- 
acter. While values, however, vary with the will, qualities vary 
independently of the will. Our will cannot directly alter the 
color or the size of the thing. We cannot, by taking thought, 
add a cubit to our stature. Again, while the values of things 
vary with certain social conditions, such as supply and demand, 
as affecting the desirability of the thing, their qualities are not 
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altered through supply or demand. The qualities of gold have 
not been affected by the tremendous increase in the supply of 
gold and the consequent fluctuation of values. 

Qualities vary in their own energetic contexts, whether sense 
contexts or extra-organic contexts, but they do not vary directly 
with the attitude of the will. While values, however, vary with 
the will, they may have a high degree of uniformity, as in the 
case of our biological values; even our zsthetic and ethical values 
show a large degree of constancy in the development of the race. 
Greek art is still beautiful to us, and the ethical ideals of the 
Hebrew prophets are still standard for us. On the other hand, 
some of the elements like radium would seem to be undergoing 
a radical change as regards their qualities. 

We cannot attribute value or meaning to things on their own 
account as we can to selves. Agnosticism is quite right in main- 
taining that we cannot know the inwardness of things, but this 
is#ecause nature has no inwardness. Things have no halo of 
value on their own account. The values of things exist, as Hegel 
would say, an sich and not fir sich; that is, they exist for the 
spectator, and not for the things themselves. Things, so far as 
we know, have no purpose of their own in terms of which values 
can be measured. Man, and conscious wills like his, are the 
measure of things. 

The epistemological idealist, who regards value as the funda- 
mental category of existence, can only attribute reality to selves. 
In this, T. H. Green is quite logical. For having assumed that 
the reality of things is constituted by reflective experience, and 
finding that nature cannot itself be regarded as such an experi- 
ence, he can only give it a locus in our own and the absolute 
experience. But thisis confusing values and qualities. Things 
have qualities and relations of their own which we must acknowl- 
edge, even though they can only be treated as having value from 
the point of view of conscious wills. We gladly admit that values 
are real, but we cannot admit that the world of existence can 
altogether be stated in terms of value. Values seem to exist 
only in spots, while we must recognize qualities wherever nature 
requires adjustment on our part. 
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Even if we regard reality as fundamentally the valuable, we 
could not say with some philosophers that only the relative and 
fleeting is real, any more than we could say a priori that only 
the eternal is real. At least some of the values can be described, 
or taken twice, and so we have sciences of value. There are, 
no doubt, the fleeting values which escape our observation and 
description. But they lie outside the purpose of truth and must 
in the nature of things be ignored, so far as our cognitive interest 
is concerned. They must be appreciated to be owned at all. 
We can only point out the conditions under which they can be 
had. 

Values may mediately condition the survival of things. This 
happens when the will selects on the basis of ideals. Things, 
when taken over into the context of our purposes, may survive 
or perish according as they succeed or do not succeed in expressing 
those purposes. Form, rather than the qualities of things, may 
determine the survival. Whether a statue shall survive as a 
statue depends upon its formal fitness rather than the properties 
of its material, which may be Parian marble. Whether a grove 
or a hill survives may again depend upon its relation to human 
purposes. If there is a conscious power in the large universe 
that exercises cosmic selection, then survival in the whole of 
existence, as well as in the world of human control, may depend 
in the last instance on formal fitness—fitness to an ideal con- 
stitution. 

Natural beauty, as it seems to us, is an accidental framing of 
the existential contiguities of our environment. We limit nature 
arbitrarily by our interest and within those limits find an zsthetic 
purpose fulfilled, as in a mountain, or a lake, or a woodland scene. 
In the case of artificial beauty, on the other hand, the will has 
created its own conditions. Here the will has the advantage of 
being able to eliminate a great deal of detail, and thus produce a 
greater clearness and distinctness than the natural object usually 
has. Both artificial and natural beauty alike must suggest life 
and energy in harmonious interplay and equilibrium in order to 
fulfil the demands of the esthetic instinct. 

Joun E. Boopin. 
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PROFESSOR PRINGLE-PATTISON’S EPISTEMO- 
LOGICAL REALISM. 


N the light of present discussions of realism, it is interesting to 
recall a somewhat different realistic interpretation of experi- 
ence which is found in the series of lectures delivered by Professor 
A. S. Pringle-Pattison, then Professor Andrew Seth, before the 
University of Edinburgh between the years 1885 and 1891. 
These lectures, which have since been published, the first series 
under the title, Scottish Philosophy,' the second under the title, 
Hegelianism and Personality,? the third as a series of articles in 
the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW,’ are an exposition and constructive 
development of certain phases of Scottish Realism, and a criticism 
of other systems of philosophy, particularly Post-Kantian Ideal- 
ism, from the standpoint of the position thus attained. The 
salient feature of this theory, which is explicitly stated only in 
the third series of lectures, consists in a substitution of what the 
author calls epistemological realism or dualism for the meta- 
physical dualism of English and Continental philosophy. This 
new form of dualism differs from the traditional form of the 
theory in that it makes the independent or realistic existence of 
objects a fact of knowledge or conscious experience instead, 
as is usually done, of reality or existence. It is the purpose of 
the present paper to expound and criticise this new form of 

Edinburgh and London, 1885. 

? Edinburgh and London, 1887. 

* Vol. I, pp. 129, 504; Vol. II, pp. 167, 293; Vol. III, p. 56. With the third series 
of lectures should be read Professor Pringle-Pattison’s Inaugural Address, *‘ The 
Present Position of the Philosophical Sciences"’ (1891), published in Man's Place 
in the Cosmos; the criticisms of the series offered by Professors Jones (Mind, N. S., 
Vol. Il, pp. 289, 457), Watson (PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. II, p. 513), and Ritchie 
(PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. III, p. 14); and, finally, Professor Pringle-Pattison's 
replies to these criticisms (Mind, N. S., Vol. III, p. 1; PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, 
Vol. III, pp. 56, 568). It has not seemed worth while to notice these replies at 
length, since they seem to effect no real change in the author's position. They 
merely excuse, as unfortunate ways of putting his case, statements and difficulties 


which are organic parts of histheory. He cannot properly retract these statements, 
therefore, without retracting the whole theory. 
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realism, by means of which Professor Pringle-Pattison hopes to 
retain the truth and to avoid the errors of other philosophical 
positions. 

The doctrine of epistemological realism has its origin in the 
conviction that, despite the fact that realism contains indispens- 
able elements of truth, all past attempts to formulate such a theory 
have ended in failure. ‘There are in fact two worlds, and to this 
fundamental antithesis we return. To the one world belong . . . 
all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, to the other the 
thoughts and feelings of the individual.’ Professor Pringle- 
Pattison contends, however, that most modern thinkers, following 
Descartes and Locke, have not been satisfied to assert this dual- 
ism in its true form as a fact of conscious experience, but have 
insisted upon interpreting it as a dualism of existence. They 
have thus come to regard the world as made up of two substances, 
separated, as Hamilton says, ‘by the whole diameter of being.’ 
Professor Pringle-Pattison sees clearly, however, that if the world 
is thus broken into two parts, knowledge becomes impossible. 
“‘But, if matter is defined as the precise (metaphysical) opposite 
of mind,—if we start with the presupposition that they have 
nothing in common, that the one just is what the other is not,— 
the growth of the subjective nightmare is perfectly intelligible. 
. . » No sort of knowledge, indeed, would be possible of a 
world of things whose relation to consciousness and the forms of 
thought was conceived as a mere negation. . . . A real meta- 
physical dualism would cleave the universe in two, leaving two 
absolutely non-communicating worlds.’ Classical British phil- 
osophy, which makes this interpretation of the dualism of experi- 
ence, and which consequently ends in scepticism, may thus be 
regarded as an exhibition of the evolution and self-refutation of 
metaphysical dualism.’ 

In opposition to this theory, Professor Pringle-Pattison de- 
velops his conception of epistemological dualism. He insists 
that, in reality, the world is a double world only for knowledge or 
conscious experience; that it is only in this relation that the 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REviEw, Vol. I, p. 514. 
2? PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. III, pp. 60, 61, 505. 
*Cf. Scottish Philosophy, p. 15. 
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object is separate and distinct from the subject, and independent 
of it. He maintains, moreover, that this separation is the pre- 
supposition of knowledge. “Knowledge means nothing if it 
does not mean the relation of two factors, knowledge of an object 
by a subject . . . Separation and difference are the very con- 
ditions of knowledge; if it were not for the difference where 
would be the need of knowledge? Each thing would actually 
be everything else . . ., all things would be together, an in- 
distinguishable conglomerate of mutal interpenetration. It is 
individuation, distinctness, that calls for knowledge and gives 
it scope.””' It follows, therefore, that the subject’s conscious states 
are not the object, as subjective idealism maintains; nor is the 
mind, as the theory of immediate knowledge asserts, in direct 
or immediate relation to things. Subject and object are rather 
independent aspects of experience, between’ which, so far as 
knowledge is concerned, there is no identity or relation. ‘The 
table which is in immediate contact with my organism is as 
completely and inexorably outside the world of my consciousness 
as the most distant ‘star and system’ . . . The world of con- 
sciousness, on the one hand, and the (so far hypothetical) world 
of real things, on the other, are two mutually exclusive spheres. 
No member of the real sphere can intrude itself into the conscious 
sphere, nor can consciousness go out into the real sphere and as 
it were lay hold with hands upon a real object. The two worlds 
are, to this extent and in this [epistemological] sense, totally 
disparate . . . The world of real things is transcendent with 
reference to the world of consciousness; the world of objects . . . 
is trans-subjective or extra-conscious. In other words, it falls 
absolutely outside of, or beyond, the little world of conscious- 
ness.""? The world of objects may thus properly be described 
as a world of “epistemological things-in-themselves,”” and the 
existence of such a world must be asserted as strenuously as that 
of metaphysical things-in-themselves must be denied. 

Though subject and object are thus completely sundered so 
far as experience is concerned, Professor Pringle-Pattison main- 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REviIEw, Vol. I, p. 513. See also pp. 504, 505. 
*PHILOSOPHICAL REviEw, Vol. I, pp. 514-516. Cf. ibid., p. 143. 
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tains that they are yet fundamentally related as regards their 
real nature or existence. He realizes that if this were not the case, 
that if objects were completely severed from subjects, they would 
not be known to us, and would not, therefore, be objects of our 
experience. The fact that we know them proves, on the contrary, 
that they are related parts of reality; that they are members 
with us of one world. In truth, then, objects are related to 
subjects in existence, and separate from them in experience; 
ontologically or metaphysically considered, the world is one, 
epistemologically regarded, it is a double world of independent 
subjects and hypothetical objects.' Professor Pringle-Pattison 
thus presents the complementary doctrines of metaphysical 
monism and epistemological realism as the truth of classical 
dualism, and it is on the basis of this revised form of dualism 
that he hopes to obtain a tenable realistic interpretation of 
experience. 

This change from metaphysical to epistemological dualism 
makes necessary, the author believes, a corresponding change in 
traditional English and Scotch theories of knowledge. If objects 
are real, and if they are known to thought, subjectivism and 
the doctrine of the immediacy of perception are incomplete 
accounts of the knowing process. The first theory falls into 
error in that it maintains that knowledge is concerned, not with 
objects, but only with its own conscious states, and the second, 
in that it represents the mind as directly and immediately know- 
ing things.2 In reality, however, both positions are false; thought 
is, indeed, concerned with objects, but only through the medium 
of subjective states which, though they refer to and represent 
things, at the same time separate us from them. Professor 
Pringle-Pattison insists, moreover, that the representational as- 
pect of the cognitive process is its most essential characteristic. 
“Knowledge implies a reference to that which is known... . 
Knowledge bears in its heart, in its very notion, this reference 
to a reality distinct from itself. . . . Knowledge as knowledge 
points beyond itself to a reality whose representation or symbol 


1Cf. Pur_osopuicat Review, Vol. I, pp. 145, 513; Vol. III, p. 6r. 
2Cf. PutLosopuicat Review, Vol. I, pp. 512, 517; Vol. III, p. 6r. 
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itis. . . . The very function of knowledge . . . is to disclose 
to one being the nature of beings and things with which he is 
in relation, but which are different; 7. e., numerically and exis- 
tentially distinct from himself.” He believes, furthermore, that 
it has been the neglect of this aspect of thought which has led 
to subjectivism. Various philosophers, following the procedure 
of psychology, have looked upon ideas merely as facts of con- 
sciousness and nothing more, and consequently have been com- 
pelled to maintain that the mind knows only its own conscious 
processes. In the concrete, however, ideas are not mere subjec- 
tive facts; they are rather subjective facts which refer beyond 
themselves to objects which they represent, and which they thus 
enable us to know. But if this is the case, subjectivism is 
clearly a product of what the author calls the ‘psychologist’s 
fallacy’; it results from the false substitution of a psychological 
for an epistemological account of knowledge. To escape the 
difficulties of this position, however, he believes that one has 
only to recognize the concrete reference of ideas to things, in 
which case knowledge becomes a significant process of repre- 
sentation.’ 

Professor Pringle-Pattison’s program is now before us. The 
author realizes, however, that this new form of dualism is not 
without its difficulties. If objects are separate and extra-con- 
scious existences, if, moreover, we do not know them immediately 
but only by means of representations, the question arises, how 
do we know that they exist, and if they exist, that our representa- 
tions of them are true? Common sense does not, of course, raise 
this problem. Dogmatically confident of the existence of objects 


! PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. I, p. 504. 

? Professor Pringle-Pattison, of course, regards subjectivism and representation- 
alism as essentially different positions. Thus he explains, ‘‘ Now it is one thing 
to say that the mind knows things only by the intervention or by means of the 
ideas it has of them, and another thing to say that ideas constitute the ‘immediate 
object’ of the mind, and that ‘our knowledge is only conversant about’ ideas. The 
last is so far from being true that it might be more correct to say that our mind is 
never conversant about ideas . . . unless in the reflective analysis of the psychol- 
ogist. Otherwise, our knowledge is always conversant about realities of some kind; 
to say that we know by means of ideas is simply to say that we know; but ideas are 
nought except as signs of a further reality, and from the first they are taken not 
per se, but in this symbolic capacity." (PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. II, p. 169.) 
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and of the validity of knowledge, it regards such sceptical and 
critical questions as essentially frivolous. Subjective and imme- 
diate theories of philosophy likewise seek to avoid these vexatious 
problems, the former by denying the existence of objects, and the 
latter by denying the chasm between ideas and objects. From 
the standpoint of representationalism or realism, however, it is 
evident that these methods of solving the difficulty are inadmis- 
sible. The true course of philosophy, Professor Pringle-Pattison 
holds, must rather be to admit the necessarily subjective char- 
acter of knowledge, and the separation in experience between 
subject and object, and to try to show that, despite this fact, 
objects exist and knowledge is valid." 

Such a demonstration must begin with our own conscious 
states, since these are all that we directly or immediately 
know. ‘Subjective states,” we are told, “are plainly our 
data; it is there we have our foothold, our pied a terre; but 
unless we can step beyond them, metaphysics in any 
constructive sense can hardly make a beginning.”* The prob- 
lem of thus passing from individual states to extra-conscious 
objects, he conceives in consistent dualistic fashion as the 
principal problem of epistemology. ‘The question which epis- 
temology finds before it is the relation of the individual knower 
to a world of reality—a world whose very existence it is bound 
to treat at the outset as problematical. How, or in what sense, 
does the individual knower transcend his own individual existence 
and become aware of other men and things? It is this relatively 
simple and manifestly preliminary question which epistemology 
has to take up.’* Unless this problem can be solved, Professor 
Pringle-Pattison seems ready to admit that his theory ends in a 
scepticism as thoroughgoing as that which characterizes the older 
dualism. In the third series of lectures, accordingly, he addresses 
himself to a solution of this all-important epistemological prob- 
lem, with the hope of relieving his theory of this traditional 
difficulty. 

Prepared by this clear recognition of the logical requirements 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. I, pp. 512f., 516f. 
2? PHILOSOPHICAL REviEw, Vol. I, p. 138. 
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of his theory for a proof of the existence of objects and the validity 
of knowledge, the reader is somewhat surprised to find Professor i, 
Pringle-Pattison maintaining that, from the nature of the case, 
direct or experiential proof of either of these things is impossible. ° 
He points out, with admirable clearness, indeed, that in order 7 
to directly prove that objects exist we should have to know the ow 
objects at first hand, and that this, because of the representational 
character of knowledge, is impossible. He shows, furthermore, ‘i 
that if we cannot know that objects exist, or what their nature is, 
we cannot directly know that our percepts correspond to them. 
“The feat of comparing our percept with an unperceived thing 
is, as Berkeley incisively argued, forever impossible; we cannot | 
get behind our own knowledge, and know without knowing.” i | 
“Thought cannot ultimately criticise its own validity. To do 
so would require a second species of thought to sit in judgment . 
upon our first or actual thought, and a third thought to test the | 
validity of the verdict thus obtained, and so on ad infinitum—a \ 
species of never-ending appeal as wearisome as fruitless.’ He 
thus concedes that direct proof of either the existence of objects 
or of the validity of knowledge, from the nature of the case, is 
impossible. 

Though direct proof fails him, Professor Pringle-Pattison feels | - 
| that there is yet a valid indirect proof of these important beliefs. . | 
Indirect proof of the existence of objects is found partly in the I 
instinctive and universal belief of mankind in such an existence, \j 
and partly in the failure of idealistic theories to give a sane or a 
intelligible account of experience. Universal belief in external 
existence, he maintains, results naturally from the fact of the 
objective reference of ideas. ‘‘‘When I perceive a tree before me, 
my faculty of seeing gives me not only a notion or simple appre- 
hension of the tree, but a belief of its existence; and this judgment 
or belief . . . is included in the very nature of the perception.’ 
This judgment of existence . . . is yet found, on analysis and . 
careful consideration, to be the root of the whole matter. The q 
definite judgment of existence by which an impression is, so to . 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. III, p. 59. 
2 Hegelianism and Personality, p. 90. 
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speak, transfixed . . . carries with it the idea of an object—that is, 
in germ, a real world to which we are related, and of which we 
have, in Reid’s language, ‘an irresistible and necessary belief.’’"! 
Occasionally, to be sure, the author speaks of this proof as 
“crude” and “‘naive’’ and “‘uncritical,’’ and adds that realism 
“cannot save itself by a mere appeal to instinctive or unreasoned 
belief,’’ and that, so far as it has done so, it has rightly been 
treated by succeeding philosophy as a ‘negligible quantity.” 
At other times, however, he regards the fact of universal belief 
as at least a partially valid proof of the existence of epistemo- 
logical things-in-themselves. Thus he remarks, “It may be a 
matter for consideration at a later stage whether the mere fact 
of this universal, primary, and ineradicable belief is not itself 
an element in the problem; except on the hypothesis of universal 
irrationality may it not be argued that the provision of nature in 
this respect is hardly likely to be a carefully organized decep- 
tion?’”? 

The proof, however, upon which Professor Pringle-Pattison 
primarily depends for the establishment of the doctrine of 
epistemological realism is found in the supposed failure of non- 
realistic theories to give an intelligible or sane account of experi- 
ence, except in so far as they imply the existence of a real world 
upon which conscious experience depends. Realism, he thus 
maintains, can best be established “by showing that Idealism 
as an epistemological doctrine only exists as a criticism of Realism, 
and derives any plausibility it possesses from the surreptitious 
or unobserved importation into its statement of our ineradicable 
realistic assumptions. Were it not for these assumptions the 
idealistic theory could not be stated in words. Idealism is really 
an attempt to obliterate the distinction between knowing and 
being, which it finds established in common belief and in the 
realistic theories. ... Nowonsucha theory it is pretty evident 
that the distinction of Knowing and Being . . . would never 
have arisen, and would not have required therefore to be exp!ained 
away. Hence, it may be repeated, Idealism exists only as a 


1 Scottish Philosophy, pp. 103, 104. 
2? PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. I, pp. 507. 
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criticism of Realism. When developed itself as a substantive 
theory, it leads to a view of existence which is a reductio ad 
absurdum of the doctrine in question. By such a line of argument 
Realism is left in possession of the field, and a critical or carefully 
guarded Realism is established as the only satisfactory, indeed 
the only sane, theory of knowledge.” 

That subjective idealism and German Neo-Kantianism, when 
taken by themselves, do not give an intelligible account of ex- 
perience, the author considers easy to prove. These theories, 
he contends, break down in that they regard experience as a 
self-existing reality, whereas in truth it is only a chaotic stream 
of subjective states. They thus commit themselves to the ab- 
surdity of an experience which is experienced by nobody and is 
an experience of nothing. “First the object disappears . . . 
and the world . . . is transformed into the dream of a dreamer. 
. . » Then the subject shares the fate of the object, and the 
dream of a dreamer becomes a dream which is dreamt by nobody, 
but which, if one may say so, dreams itself, and among its other 
dream-forms dreams the fiction of a supposed dreamer. This 
self-evolving, unsupported, unhoused illusion is all that exists.’’ 
In reality, however, experience is always dependent on a real 
subject and a real object, and consequently needs only, as in the 
case of the theories in question, to be revealed in its helplessness 
and nakedness to show its essential dependence on a real world. 
In actual thought, therefore, we are led by the requirements of 
causal explanation to connect the transient content of experience 
with an existence which is at least relatively permanent and self- 
existent, and which consequently brings order and connection into 
our otherwise fleeting experience. Professor Pringle-Pattison 
admits that this existence is only a “rational construction, an 
hypothesis to explain our experience,’”’ and he tells us that “if 
one is determined to be a purist, and to define things solely in 
their relation to sensitive experience—solely from the effects 
which he finds them to produce,”’ he may, and indeed must, define 
this reality as a ‘ permanent possibility of sensation.’ He believes, 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. I, pp. 511, 512. See also p. 517. 
2PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. II, p. 302. 
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however, that the realist may feel ‘‘ tolerably easy '’ when the talk 
is thus of permanent possibilities of sensation since, as he points 
out, no one but a pedant would insist upon this circumlocution 
instead of talking of real things.' He believes, moreover, that 
under the cover of such ambiguous expressions, the conception 
of a trans-subjective reality is secretly re-introduced into phil- 
osophy. And if this is the case, the expressions in question 
represent the passage of subjective idealism into realism, and the 
breakdown of the former position. 

With subjective idealism thus disposed of, Professor Pringle- 
Pattison turns his attention to objective idealism, considering 
the theory principally in the form in which it has been stated by 
Hegel and Green. Against this form of idealism, he urges the 
objection that it deprives the world of all reality, and hence fails 
to give an acceptable account of experience. He maintains, 
indeed, that the essential characteristic of the position is that it 
interprets external existence as thought, and thus reduces the 
world to an ‘unearthly ballet of bloodless categories’; it ‘eviscer- 
ates reality of all inner content, and presents us with a set of 
labels or formula instead.’"* Or, in place of interpreting objec- 
tive existence as thought, he sometimes represents the theory 
as hypostatising thought, thus again mistaking categories for 
things. In accordance with this view, he interprets Hegel as 
attempting, in the Encyclopedia, to deduce objective reality 
from the categories of the Logic. ‘His language would justify 
us in believing that the categories actually take blood and flesh 
and walk into the air, and that the whole frame of nature is no 
more than a duplicate or reflection of the thought-determinations 
of the Logic. . . . When he speaks, therefore, of the categories 
as the heart or kernel of nature, we require to be on our guard 
against the idea that logical abstractions can thicken, as it were, 
into real existences." The same substitution of abstractions for 
reality, moreover, is represented as taking place with reference 
to the subject. Thus it is maintained that Fichte, Hegel, and 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REviEWw, Vol. II, pp. 310 ff. 
2 Scottish Philosophy, p. 203. 
3 Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 132-136. 
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Green take the logical subject of the theory of knowledge, the 
mere transcendental unity of apperception, for a real or existing 
Self. ‘‘The form of knowledge being one, it [Neo-Hegelianism] 
leaps to the conclusion that we have before us the One Subject 
who sustains the world. . . . It seems a hard thing to say, 
but to do this is neither more nor less than to hypostatise an ab- 
straction. Itisof a piece with Scholastic Realism which hypos- 
tatised humanitas or homo as a universal substance.’""' Professor 
Pringle-Pattison thus holds that objective idealism sweeps ex- 
istential reality off the boards altogether; that it reduces the 
world, in Kant’s phrase, to ‘a kind of ghost!’ But despite this 
logical implication of idealism, it cannot be ‘‘any man’s serious 
intention"’ to rob ‘the object of its substantiality,’’ thus “reduc- 
ing it to a dance of ideas or thought-relations.”” In reality, the 
idealist can have intended to assert only that the ‘real is rational.” 
But if this is the case, objective idealism, like the subjective type 
of the theory, implies the existence of a real world. Idealism 
in both its forms thus passes over into realism, which remains 
the only intelligible, indeed the only sane, theory of experience. 

By these arguments Professor Pringle-Pattison feels that he 
has indirectly or inferentially established the existence of ob- 
jects. It therefore only remains for him to find similar indirect 
evidence of the correspondence of percepts to things, and the 
epistemological problem, with its important consequences for 
life and thought, is, as he supposes, successfully solved. He 
believes that he finds indirect evidence of the validity of knowl- 
edge in the fact that the hypothesis of a lack of relation of corre- 
spondence between thought and things leads to scepticism. If, 
then, he argues, we are to avoid contradiction, if, indeed, we are 

1 Hegelianism and Personality, p. 32. The contention that thought cannot take 
the place of things is expressed, in general terms, in the well known dictum that 
logic cannot be made into a metaphysics, and this, of course, is the meaning of 
that formula. Speaking of the Hegelianism and Personality, where this thesis is 
most strenuously maintained, the author says, “‘My contention in the present 
volume is simply that knowledge is . . . a symbol or representation of reality, 


and that, however inseparably related, knowledge and being can never be identified.”’ 
(Hegelianism and Personality, p. vi. See also PHILOSOPHICAL REviEw, Vol. III, 
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? Scottish Philosophy, p. 202. 
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to give any intelligible account of experience whatever, we must 
assume a correspondence or representational relation between 
percept and object. ‘“Epistemological investigation .. . if 
it is not to lead back to the skeptical idealism, . . . must 
tacitly presuppose . . . the harmony of the subjective function 
with the universe from which it springs. Starting from this basis, 
epistemology may afterwards return to prove its own assumption, 
so far as we can talk of proof in such a case. Epistemology 
supplies the indirect proof that this is the only hypothesis which 
can be consistently thought out without dissolving in absurdity 
or contradiction.’’"' The author thus acknowledges that he can- 
not prove by knowledge the validity of knowledge, but he yet 
maintains that it is possible by a species of reductio ad absurdum 
to show the ineptitude of skeptical attempts to rob knowledge 
of its objective truth. The indirect proof of realism is thus 
paralleled by an indirect proof of representationalism. By 
means of these proofs, Professor Pringle-Pattison is confident 
that he has successfully disposed of the troublesome epistemo- 
logical difficulties which threatened, for awhile, to overwhelm his 
theory as they have overwhelmed the dualistic theories against 
which he is contending. 

With this outline of the theory before us, we may now proceed 
to inquire how far Professor Pringle-Pattison’s proposed emen- 
dation of traditional dualism accomplishes the purpose at which 
he aims. The decision of this question turns upon our esti- 
mate of the value of metaphysical monism in overcoming the 
dualism which, in his opinion, epistemology must assume 
to exist between subject and object in experience. As a 
matter of fact, an examination of his philosophy shows that the 
doctrine of metaphysical monism plays little or no part in the 
construction of his system. It gives the author an opportunity, 
it is true, to assent to the classical arguments against dualism, 
and thus creates the impression that he has seen and avoided 
the defects of that position. In reality, however, the meta- 
physical identity which he posits between subject and object is a 
hyper-empirical bond of union which does not manifest itself in 

1 PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. III, p. 62. See also Mind, N. S., Vol. III, p. 20. 
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experience at all; it is a relation which is entirely mystical so 
far as actual experience is concerned. So far as experience is 
concerned, therefore, the dualism between subject and object 
remains complete; the two fundamental aspects of experience 
are as unrelated as in the theories of Descartes and Locke. But 
if this is the case, Professor _Pringle-Pattison’s theory cannot 
avoid the difficulties which characterize historical dualism. Hav- 
ing broken the world into an independent subject and independent 
objects, he has no choice but to restrict experience entirely to 
the former, and to admit that subjective states are all that we 
immediately know, and this in fact he does. The existence of 
objects is problematical, and has to be proved from the nature 
of conscious processes. The problem which is thus created, and 
which, in truth, is purely fictitious, is, because of the subjective 
character of knowledge, impossible of solution. This being the 
case, Professor Pringle-Pattison attempts to supply the lack of 
direct evidence by having recourse to his indirect or inferential 
methods of demonstration. These proofs, however, are not crit- 
ical refutations of idealism, but only reassertions, against this 
type of theory, of the original position of representationalism and 
realism; they are in fact all based on the fundamental assumption 
that if representationalism is not true, knowledge is not possible, 
and that if realism is not valid, the world is an illusion. It is 
evident, however, that this disjunction is far from exhausting 
all the possibilities of the case, and that it would not be recog- 
nized as valid by any idealist. In reality, the over-individual 
and objective character of reality and the objective validity of 
knowledge can all be retained without accepting the position 
for which Professor Pringle-Pattison contends. The indirect 
proofs, therefore, do not establish the existence of epistemological 
things-in-themselves or the correspondence of percepts to them. 
As a matter of fact, the essential weakness of the proofs, as well 
as the close affinity of the author’s whole point of view with the 
forms of dualism which he has rejected, comes clearly to light 
when he revives the well-worn appeal to faith. We cannot be 
absolutely sure, he tells us, that objects exist or that knowledge 
is valid; in the last analysis we can only trust that the world is 
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not a “bad joke,”’ that it is not a place where “ pitfalls are laid 
for us,” and where the mechanism of knowledge is ‘expressly 
devised to defeat its own purpose.’ His theory thus ends pre- 
cisely where traditional dualism ends, viz., in the confession that 
the whole problem of knowledge is an impenetrable mystery, and 
that epistemological enquiry is a work of supererogation. 

In so far, however, as Professor Pringle-Pattison’s theory 
presents a debatable epistemological issue, it clearly turns upon 
the question of the adequacy of the category of representation 
to express the relation of thought to objective existence. But 
this, one might suppose, is to-day a question about which there 
can scarcely be a serious difference of opinion. If thought 
represents objects, what account can be given of the process of 
conception? In what sense can a concept correspond point for 
point to an object, when admittedly no general object exists? If, 
therefore, representationalism be true, conceptual thought must 
be a progressive falsification of the true nature of reality.2. The 
category of correspondence, moreover, is as inapplicable to per- 
ception as to conception. For if percepts are assumed to answer 
in a one to one fashion to objects, they become mere data, 
and this conception, as is well known, has now been abandoned 
by both psychology and logic, both sciences having perceived 
with increasing clearness that perception and conception cannot 
be regarded as unrelated functions of thought. In maintaining 
a position which implies such a separation, Professor Pringle- 
Pattison puts himself at variance with one of the most generally 
recognized conclusions of mental science. To abandon the sepa- 
ration, however, is to abandon the representational theory, and 
with this goes the essence of Professor Pringle-Pattison’s epis- 
temological realism. 

The difficulties which we have been noticing are not peculiar 
to Professor Pringle-Pattison’s theory, or to the dualistic theories 


1 Scottish Philosophy, pp. 161f., and PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. III, p. 59. 

2 Occasionally, at least, Professor Pringle-Pattison seems willing to accept this 
horn of the dilemma. Thus he says, quoting Bradley with approval, ‘‘ The real 
is inaccessible by way of ideas. . . . We escape from ideas, and from mere universals, 
by a reference to the real which appears in perception.” (Hegelianism and Per- 
sonality, pp. 137 f.) 
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which he has rejected, but are to be found, as well, in every form 
of dualism. They are inseparable, indeed, from any theory which 
places reality beyond experience, and which consequently main- 
tains only an external or comparative relation between thought 
and its object. Idealism itself, despite its insistence upon the 
necessity of monism, has not always escaped this pitfall. This 
is manifestly true of those idealistic systems which make the 
Absolute Consciousness, defined in terms which are a negation 
of finite experience, the fundamental reality. Like realistic sys- 
tems, these theories break the world into two parts, one of which, 
being eternal and self-complete, falls outside the world of finite 
experience, and is thus, so far as finite knowledge is concerned, 
unknowable. But such an Absolute Consciousness, like the 
thing-in-itself, is wholly incapable of being brought into any real 
relation with experience. Experience, either in part or as a 
whole, is not a whit more objective or intelligible because this 
Absolute is assumed to exist. That this is the case becomes 
evident as soon as we try to estimate, in terms of the Absolute 
Consciousness, the degree of truth or reality of any actual process 
of experience. A human purpose or a bit of finite knowledge, 
so the theory holds, is valid in so far as it realizes the purposes 
already fulfilled in the Absolute, or expresses the totality of an 
eternally complete system of relations. It is evident, however, 
that this is only a thinly veiled restatement of the representational 
relation of thought and reality. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in this case, as in the other, the correspondence test breaks 
down, because, in the nature of the case, the relation which is 
thus assumed cannot be made out in any given instance. Whether 
reality is an Absolute Consciousness or a thing-in-itself, it is 
equally impossible to get outside of our experience, and to com- 
pare that experience with an extra-experiential, and therefore 
unknown reality. If, therefore, the absolute idealist maintains 
the existence of such an external consciousness, and the corre- 
spondence of finite experience to it, he can do so, like other 
dualists, only on the basis of faith. 

The trouble thus lies, not in realism or absolute idealism, but 
in the adoption of an external or trans-experiential conception 
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of reality. If we are to give an intelligible account of experience, 
if we are to interpret experience in terms which admit of verifica- 
tion, we must abandon the transcendent for an immanent con- 
ception of the real; we must look for reality, not outside of, but 
in experience. Such a change of view, of course, requires an 
alteration in our conception of what it means to be real. If 
reality is in experience, it cannot, from the nature of the case, 
be an existential or structural reality; it cannot be something 
which merely exists. From its very nature, experience is chang- 
ing and developing, and cannot, therefore, have a place within 
itself for that which is either stationary or self-complete. If, 
then, we are to find reality in the world in which we actually live; 
if, moreover, we are to obtain a reality which we can know, and 
consequently verify, in real experience, we must leave off searching 
beyond experience for that which exists in and of itself, and must 
look instead for that which is most intimately bound up with 
experience; for that indeed which makes experience what it is, a 
world of intelligible and significant effort. Reality is thus not 
something which is independent of life, but rather that which is 
organically related to it; it is that which arises from its very 
heart, which emerges upon our closest dealing with it. And if 
we ask precisely what it is which thus gives intelligibility and 
worth to experience, the answer can only be that it is the organiz- 
ing principles and ideals of intellectual and practical life. These, 
together with the processes which go to realize them, are a 
reality which can be known, and being known can be verified in 
experience. In terms of such a reality, moreover, the difficulties 
of the correspondence test of existential theories entirely dis- 
appear. Since reality is no longer external to experience and un- 
knowable, the impossible question of the correspondence of per- 
cepts to an unknown object, or of the fulfilment of purposes in an 
unknown eternal consciousness, cannot arise. The question of 
the truth or reality of any portion of finite experience now be- 
comes the legitimate and fruitful question of whether a given 
concept or purpose makes experience more intelligible or more 
worth while; to the degree to which it does this, it is real and 
true. The test of truth is thus simple and practicable; it is, 
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moreover, the one which we use in all our actual determinations 
of validity in intellectual and practical life. Viewed from this 
standpoint, Professor Pringle-Pattison’s doubts concerning the 
validity of knowledge are entirely unwarranted; knowedge does 
organize experience and is therefore valid. 

The change from the conception of an external to that of an 
immanent and ideal reality must be accompanied by a corre- 
sponding change from an existential to an organic or functional 
theory of the nature of experience. The various portions of expe- 
rience can no longer be regarded as so many self-existing entities 
which persist in their own identity, except so far as they are 
somewhat modified by incidental relation to other things. To 
maintain this is to fall back into the external and comparative 
theory, the futility of which we have seen. We must rather 
assert, in opposition to this theory, that every part of experience, 
so to speak, is constituted by its relations to other parts of 
experience; it is what it is in virtue of its relations to other 
things. In reality, therefore, there are no self-existing entities, 
no hard cores, no ‘things’ that are ‘related’ to other ‘things.’ 
Experience, in truth, is rather an organic whole, in which every 
part of it is what it is in terms of every other part of it. But 
if this is the case, subject and object are not, as Professor Pringle- 
Pattison supposes, independent and relatively self-existing enti- 
ties. There are, in truth, no independent minds, and no self- 
existing objects. We do not first have a mind and then come to 
know objects, and objects do not first exist apart from mind, as so 
many epistemological or metaphysical things-in-themselves, and 
afterwards come to be known by it. Rather to be a mind is 
just to stand in relation to, and to know, objects, and to be an 
object is to be a determinate function of some particular aspect 
of experience. Subject and object are thus organic or indis- 
soluble aspects of experience; each enters as a real and constitu- 
tive factor into the life of the other, and makes it what it is. 
Experience is thus a life of which subject and object are dis- 
tinguished, but at the same time, inseparably related functions. 
By this conception alone can the difficulties of dualism in all 
its forms be avoided. ALFRED H. JONEs. 
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Philosophical Essays. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. Longmans, Green, 
and Company, London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta, 1910. 
—pp. vi, 185. 

This volume consists of seven essays, all of which, with the exception 
of the last, “are reprints, with some alterations, of articles which have 
appeared in various periodicals.”" The first and longest essay, ‘ The 
Elements of Ethics,”’ is a succinct presentation of the ethical theory 
familiar to readers of Mr. G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica, reviewed 
in Vol. XIII of this REview. Essay II, “The Free Man’s Worship,” 
is an eloquent assertion of Stoicism. ‘Brief and powerless is Man's 
life; on him and all his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. 
Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter 
rolls on its relentless way; for Man, condemned to-day to lose his 
dearest, to-morrow himself to pass through the gate of darkness, it * 
remains only to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts that 
ennoble his little day; disdaining the coward terrors of the slave of 
Fate, to worship at the shrine that his own hands have built; undis- 
mayed by the empire of chance, to preserve a mind free from the 
wanton tyranny that rules his outward life; proudly defiant of the 
irresistible forces that tolerate, for a moment, his knowledge and his 
condemnation, to sustain alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, the 
world that his own ideals have fashioned despite the trampling march 
of unconscious power”’ (p. 70). 

Among the lofty thoughts that ennoble man’s little day, Mr. Russell 
regards mathematical conceptions as of prime value, and Essay III 
deals with “The Study of Mathematics."’ ‘“‘For the health of the 
moral life, for ennobling the tone of an age or a nation, the austerer 
virtues have a strange power, exceeding the power of those not in- 
formed and purified by thought. Of these austerer virtues the love 
of truth is the chief, and in mathematics, more than elsewhere, the 
love of truth may find encouragement for waning faith. Every great 
study is not only an end in itself, but also a means of creating and 
sustaining a lofty habit of mind; and this purpose should be kept always 
in view throughout the teaching and learning of mathematics” (p. 86). 
But mathematics, “rightly viewed, possesses not only truth, but 
supreme beauty— a beauty cold and austere, like that of sculpture, 
without appeal to any part of our weaker nature, without the 
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gorgeous trappings of painting or music, yet sublimely pure, and capable 
of astern perfection such as only the greatest artcan show. The true 
spirit of delight, the exaltation, the sense of being more than man, 
which is the touchstone of the highest excellence, is to be found in 
mathematics as surely as in poetry. What is best in mathematics 
deserves not merely to be learnt as a task, but to be assimilated as 
a part of daily thought, and brought again and again before the mind 
with ever-renewed encouragement. Real life is, to most men, a long 
second-best, a perpetual compromise between the ideal and the pos- 
sible; but the world of pure reason knows no compromise, no practical 
limitations, no barrier to the creative activity embodying in splendid 
edifices the passionate aspiration after the perfect from which all 
great work springs. Remote from human passions, remote even from 
the pitiful facts of nature, the generations have gradually created 
an ordered cosmos, where pure thought can dwell as in its natural 
home, and where one, at least, of our nobler impulses can escape from 
the dreary exile of the actual world” (pp. 73-4). 

To one who takes such an attitude, of course pragmatism must 
seem a profanation of one of the shrines of the Free Man’s Worship. 
Even if Mr. Russell’s antagonism to pragmatism were not well known, 
the reader who has followed him through the first three essays just 
mentioned would confidently anticipate the verdict set forth in the 
next two essays, ‘ Pragmatism,” and ‘ William James’s Conception 
of Truth.” “Transatlantic Truth” comes in for severe handling, and 
we all remember Mr. James’s protest that pragmatists “affirm nothing 
as silly as Mr. Russell supposes,’’ and that “the slander which Mr. 
Russell repeats has gained the widest currency” (The Meaning of 
Truth, pp. 272 ff.). Whatever be the merits of the question, a more 
searching examination of the dogmas of pragmatism it would be hard 
to find. Unfortunately, however, Professor Dewey's version of 
pragmatism and the modification of Mr. James’s version given in 
The Meaning of Truth are left quite out of the discussion. 

The sixth Essay, ‘‘The Monistic Theory of Truth,” is a very subtle 
criticism of ‘‘ the axiom of internal relations,’’ and of the view of truth 
based upon this axiom. 

The last Essay, ‘‘On the Nature of Truth and Falsehood,”’ presents 
Mr. Russell’s own view. His doctrine starts from the existence of 
‘multiple relations’: ‘‘a relation is ‘multiple’ if the simplest proposi- 
tions in which it occurs are propositions involving more than two 
terms (not counting the relation)’ (p. 180). ‘‘ Take such a proposition 
as ‘A loved B in May and hated him in June,’ and let us suppose 
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this to be true. Then we cannot say that, apart from dates, A has 
to Beither the relation of loving or that of hating. . . . ‘A loved Bin 
May’ is a relation, not between A and B simply, but between A and B 
and May” (p.179). ‘The theory of judgment which I am advocating 
is, that judgment is not a dual relation of the mind to a single objective, 
but a multiple relation of the mind to the various other terms with 
which the judgment is concerned. . . . We may therefore state the 
difference between truth and falsehood as follows: Every judgment 
is a relation of a mind to several objects, one of which is a relation; 
the judgment is true when the relation which is one of the objects 
relates the other objects, otherwise it is false. Thus in the above 
illustration, love, which is a relation, is one of the objects of the judg- 
ment, and the judgment is true if love relates A and B. The above 
statement requires certain additions which will be made later; for 
the present, it is to be taken as a first approximation" (pp. 180-1). 
One of these additions consists in ruling perceptions out from this 
definition on the ground that ‘perception, as opposed to judgment, 
is never in error’ (p. 181). The second addition introduces the dis- 
tinction of the different ‘senses’ of a relation, and with this addition 
we are ready to understand the “exact account of the ‘correspondence’ 
which constitutes truth. Let us take the judgment ‘A loves B.’ 
This consists of a relation of the person judging to A and love and B, 
i. €., to the two terms A and B and the relation ‘love.’ But the judg- 
ment is not the same as the judgment ‘B loves A’; thus the relation 
must not be abstractly before the mind, but must be before it as 
proceeding from A to Brather than from Bto A. The corresponding 
complex object which is required to make our judgment true consists 
of A related to B by the relation which was before us in our judgment. 
We may distinguish two ‘senses’ of a relation according as it goes from 
A to Bor from Bto A. Then the relation as it enters into the judg- 
ment must have a ‘sense,’ and in the corresponding complex it must 
have the same ‘sense.’ Thus the judgment that two terms have a 
certain relation R is a relation of the mind to the two terms and the 
relation R with the appropriate sense: the ‘corresponding’ complex 
consists of the two terms related by the relation R with the same sense. 
The judgment is true when there is such a complex, and false when 
there is not. The same account, mutatis mutandis, will apply to any 
other judgment. This gives the definition of truth and falsehood” 
(pp. 183-4). 

In comment I must confine myself to the statement of one difficulty 
that meets me in my attempt to accept this view. Mr. Russell agrees 
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with the prevailing tendency that regards the object of judgment as 
immediately present in the judging experience. In judgment what 
happens is that a new term, namely mind, is introduced into a rela- 
tional complex by being related to the several terms and to the relation 
which together constitute this complex. If by the introduction of 
this new term the relation otherwise obtaining between the terms of 
this complex is changed we have falsity. But why falsity and not mere 
change of relation? Is every change a falsification? If not, then there 
must be something in the nature of judgment that justifies us in 
regarding this specific kind of change, brought about in the complex 
when mind is introduced as an additional term into it, as falsification 
and not mere change. Even if judgment were a relational complex 
in which mind forms one of the terms, could this definition be regarded 
as adequate when it fails to take any account of the fact that in 
judgment there is a reference to something other than just this complex 
of which mind forms a part? In other words can judgment be ade- 
quately described without making any reference to meaning as a factor 
in judgment? But of meaning Mr. Russell gives no account. He 
speaks of a complex in which mind forms a term, and of a corre- 
sponding complex in which mind does not form a term, but he does not 
tell us whether this ‘correspondence’ is an external relation. If it is, 
how is it relevant to the judgment? If it is not, what kind of a relation 
is it, and again how is it relevant to the judgment? So far as appears 
from this Essay, one might suppose that Mr. Russell, in spite of his 
careful study of pragmatism, had failed utterly to understand and to 
appreciate the problem of meaning which pragmatism squarely faces, 
whether suceessfully or not. In the case of such a thinker as Mr. Rus- 
sell is, this supposition would without doubt be false, but at any rate 
Mr. Russell has failed to admit the reader into his confidence in this 
matter. The English School of Realism, of which Mr. Russell and 
Mr. G. E. Moore are such distinguished representatives, and which 
finds strong supporters in the ‘American Programmists,’ has before 
it the duty of setting forth its position on the problem of meaning; 
and until this is done this type of realism must remain unintelligible 
except to those who know the secret. The theory of external relations, 
so far as it has been divulged, is as hopeless in face of the problem of 
meaning as is the absolutist theory of internal relations. If the 
latter makes the problem forever insoluble for finite experiences, the 
former leaves it always irrelevant to any specific judgment. A 
realism without recognition of real meanings of some sort can hardly 
meet the needs of an age that has had the problem of meanings brought 
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to its attention so acutely by the pragmatists. Let us therefore hope 
that ‘at their early convenience’ these external-relation-realists may 
supply us with their solution of this problem. 
EVANDER BRADLEY McGILvary. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Siger de Brabant et I’ Averroisme Latin au XIII™ Siécle. I" partie: 
Etude critique. II™ partie: Textes Inédits. Par PrERRE MAn- 
DONNET. Deuxiéme édition revue et augmentée. Louvain, Insti- 
tut supérieur de philosophie de l’université, 1908—1911.—pp. xvi, 
328; xxx, 194. 

The work before us is an extremely valuable contribution to the 
history of medieval philosophy, and Mandonnet has the good 
fortune to treat one of the most interesting periods in this history. 
The word Averroism at once suggests the excellent treatise of that 
master, Renan, Averroés etl’ Averroisme. In broad outline the subject 
is there laid down in masterly fashion once for all. We learn who the 
real Averroes was and what he taught; by ‘“‘we’’ I mean those of us, 
and they form quite the majority of students of philosophy, who have 
not the leisure to read Averroes’s commentaries in the original Arabic, 
or even in Hebrew or Latin translation. Renan also gives us a sketch 
of what Averroes meant for the Jewish rationalists of the middle ages, 
for the Christian Scholastics of the thirteenth century, and of the 
treatment he received in the time of the Renaissance in Italy, at the 
hands of the Averroists of Padua on the one hand, and the Humanists 
on the other. In all these matters Renan’s presentation is masterly, 
but investigation and research in medieval philosophy has not been 
at a standstill since the middle of the last century, when the first 
edition of Renan’s book appeared. A great many details have been 
unearthed and brought to light on nearly every part of the Averroes 
problem, and not least on the history of Averroism in the University 
of Paris in the thirteenth century, perhaps the most interesting phase 
of the subject. 

It is well known by this time that the second half of the thirteenth 
century was the most agitated period in the philosophical world of 
medieval Christian Europe. With the rapid introduction of the 
great treatises of Aristotle hitherto unknown to the Scholastics, a new 
world of thought and speculation opened before the eyes of those who 
till then had been accustomed to slake their thirst for knowledge of 
the human and the divine by rehearsing Porphyry’s questions about 
the nature of universals and Augustine’s speculations concerning 
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the Trinitarian analogies in the world of nature and of man. Now 
a whole system of thought, risen full-fledged from the head of the 
Stagirite Jupiter, appeared in its grandeur, and no wonder that the 
students of the time took their fill of the honey thus offered to the 
eager palate. But there was danger lurking in the foreign sweetness, 
and those who were committed to Augustinianism became appre- 
hensive of the novel doctrines contained in or evolved from the 
Physics and Metaphysics of Aristotle. The eternity of the world, the 
unity of the human intellect, the determinism of the will, the independ- 
ence of the reason, or the two-fold truth,—all these were so many 
thorns in the flesh of the true Catholic doctrine, as taught by the 
Church. Hence the repeated prohibitions to teach the Physics and 
the Metaphysics of Aristotle in the Schools as well as the commentaries 
of the Arabians on the same. But the tide was not to be stemmed. 
The Church soon realized that conquest could be achieved now, if at 
all, only by an apparent submission to the enemy. It is to the credit of 
the Dominicans to have led the way in the Christianization of Aristotle, 
i. e., in adapting his teachings to those of the Church and in endeavor- 
ing to work out a harmony where the two conflicted, instead of reject- 
ing Aristotle en bloc. 

Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas undertook this task and 
carried it through successfully for their time, but not without a hard 
struggle in which they opposed both extremes, the Augustinians, 
represented by Alexander of Hales, Bonaventura, Henry of Ghent, etc., 
and the out and out Aristotelians, who read Aristotle through the 
spectacles of Averroes, the “‘Commentator,’’ and whose names till 
lately were not so well known to us. The harmonists, as we know, 
won the day, and the pure Aristotelians, or Averroists, as they were 
called, were condemned as heretics, hence no doubt the subsequent 
neglect of their works and the permanent loss perhaps of some of them. 
When Renan wrote his book he could scarcely name with any certainty 
a single representative of the Averroists. That there were such and 
what their doctrines were he had to learn from the refutations of their 
opponents, for both Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas wrote 
treatises ‘‘Contra Averroistas,” and in particular on the problem “De 
anima,"’ or ‘De unitate intellectus’’—a heresy which seems, despite 
the abstruseness of the technical discussions, easily to have lent itself 
to popularization in the form that, inasmuch as the human mind was 
one in all men, Tom, Dick, and Harry can do any thing they please, and 
they are sure to be saved if any body is, since the soul of the saint is 
also the soul of the sinner. Renan suspects that Siger of Brabant, 
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already made famous by Dante in the tenth Canto of his Paradise, as 
a teacher of “‘odious truths (énvidiosi veri) in the rue de Fouarre in Paris 
(leggendo nel vico degli strami), may be one of these Averroists intended 
by Thomas Aquinas, and having had access to the Mss. of the National 
library, Renan consulted the De anima intellectiva of Siger and dis- 
covered there traces of Averroism. But it was left for Baeumker 
and especially Mandonnet in the work under review to reveal to us 
the man Siger and his philosophical work. 

A great deal of discussion has been raging around the name of 
Siger, in which not only the philosophers have taken part, but also 
literary historians and Dante scholars. He has been confounded 
with another Siger mentioned in medieval documents—Siger of 
Courtrai, and made into an adherent of Thomas Aquinas, or at least 
a convert to Thomism, instead of an opponent. The events of his 
life, and particularly his last years and the mode of his death, have 
also been the subject of great difference of opinion. As to his works, 
no one had examined them seriously until Clemens Baeumker, the 
learned professor of the University of Strassburg (then of Breslau), 
in 1898 published the Jmpossibilia of Siger with a critical analysis 
of its contents and an introductory discussion of the events of Siger’s 
life, as he was enabled to construct them from the scattered and frag- 
mentary notices of medieval documents. The following year (1899) 
came the first edition of Mandonnet’s work on Siger, which contained 
an elaborate study of Siger’s life, personality, and doctrine, with the 
historical and philosophical background completely sketched in—all 
this based upon a rich store-house of erudition drawn from the Scho- 
lastic literature of the time, from the documents of the University 
of Paris as published by Denifle and Chatelain (Chartularium Uni- 
versitatis Parisiensis), and last but not least from the works of Siger 
himself,—as many as could be discovered in the European libraries, 
These works of Siger, with the exception of the Jmpossibilia published 
by Baeumker the year before, were given in an appendix. This was 
the first time that Siger was characterized as a result of an examination 
of all his extant works, and the result was very significant. Mandonnet 
reached a number of conclusions different from those of Baeumker. 
On the strength of a statement of Tocco, the biographer of Thomas 
Aquinas, Baeumker and others assumed that Siger was implicated 
in the attacks of William of St. Amour upon the mendicant orders 
in the years 1252-59. Mandonnet, I think, makes out a good case 
against Tocco, showing that his knowledge of the earlier activities of 
his hero is far from precise or trustworthy, and as the name of Siger 
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is not otherwise mentioned in this connection where we should expect 

it, as for example in the letter of Pope Alexander IV of the year 1256 
in which he names three other persons beside William of St. Amour ; 
himself as “principales huiusmodi rebellionis et contumaciz in- 
centores,"’ Mandonnet is undoubtedly correct in maintaining that 
the first well attested mention of Siger is of the year 1266 in connection 
with the university troubles. . 
Mandonnet is able also to connect plausiblv Simon Duval’s citation 
of Siger and Bernier de Nivelles before his tribunal for heresy with . 
the condemnation of the former, March 7, 1277, by proving that 
the date of the summons is not 1278, as Baeumker thought, but 
October 23, 1277, from the Ms. act of summons as published in Mar- 
téne-Durand, Thesaurus Anecdotorum. | 
The main difference between them, however, was in their judgment ia 
of Siger’s place as a philosopher, and in particular of the character 
and authorship of the Impossibilia. Beaumker, following Hauréau, 
expressed the opinion that the Jmpossibilia is an anonymous refutation 
of certain theses maintained by Siger, hence all that may be attributed 
to Siger in this work are the theses and the arguments by which they 
are defended. The rest, and the more important part of the treatise, 

belongs to the anonymous author. Understanding the treatise as 
he did, and having no other works of Siger to go by, Baeumker had | 


only external notices to depend upon in characterizing Siger as an 
Averroist. 

| Mandonnet, on the basis of the other works of Siger, in which points 
of contact are found with the solutions of the theses in the Impossibilia, 

refuses to accept Baeumker’s view and regards the whole treatise as | 
belonging to Siger, and as constituting in its present form a “‘repor- | 
tatio”’ of Siger’s formal disputations by one of his auditors or students. . 
He cites other works of the same kind, and holds that these purely 
dialectic disputations as a matter of exercise in the art of argumentation 
were very common and formed a part of the intellectual discipline of 
the schools. 

As for Siger himself, Mandonnet has no doubt that he is the chief 
representative of the Averroists in the University of Paris and the 
principal opponent of Thomas Aquinas. This he proves not only by 
the fact that the doctrines condemned in 1270 and 1277 by Etienne 
Tempier, the Bishop of Paris, many of which are Averroistic in char- 
acter, affected principally Siger of Brabant and Boethius of Dacia, 
since they were the only persons punished, and by the fact that the 
treatise of Thomas Aquinas, De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas, 
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is entitled in a Munich Ms. “Contra Mag. Sogerum,”’ but chiefly 
by an examination of the extant works of Siger, in particular the De 
anima intellectiva, to which he is convinced Thomas Aquinas's treatise 
above mentioned is a reply. And in fact, whether Aquinas’s work is 
directed specially against Siger or not, it seems quite evident from the 
seventh chapter of Siger’s De anima intellectiva that he inclines to 
the belief in the unity of the human intellect. Whether his view is 
identical in all details with that of Averroes is irrelevant to the matter 
in question. Siger does not enter into all the particulars of the 
knotty problem, and he may reserve a certain degree of independent 
thinking, and yet belong to the Averroistic school, as it was then 
named. There is at any rate no doubt that all indications point to 
Mandonnet’s view as the true one. 

There was also a disagreement about the time of Siger’s death, 
Baeumker maintaining, on grounds in themselves plausible, that he 
died in the years 1290-91, whereas Mandonnet on the strength of a 
letter of John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, puts his death 
before 1284. This letter is dated November 10, 1284, and though 
it does not name Siger or Boethius of Dacia, the reference to the “ two 
chief defenders’ of the heretical doctrine (the unity of forms), ‘“ who 
ended their days miserably on the other side of the Alps, though not 
having originated in those parts,"’ is, from what we know of the situ- 
ation, not at all obscure or ambiguous. Siger and Boethius of Dacia 
are the two persons meant, and Peckham believed them dead when he 
wrote his letter in 1284. 

Since the publication of Mandonnet’s first edition in 1889, a number 
of things have happened. A new text was discovered containing 
a reference to Siger to the effect that, being unable to remain in Paris 
on account of his advocacy of heretical opinions, he went to Rome 
and there at the Roman Curia he was after a little while stabbed by 
his secretary in a fit of madness (‘‘a clerico suo quasi dementi per- 
fossus periit’’). This important document enabled Baeumker ( Archiv 
fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. XIII, 1900, pp. 73 ff.) to identify 
with certainty the Siger of Dante, i. e., our Siger, with the Siger of the 
Italian poem J] fiore who, we know, died in Orvieto. Of the three 
available periods of the Papal visits to Orvieto, Baeumker now decided 
with Mandonnet for the first, under Martin IV, 1281-84, and since 
we know that Siger had left Paris in 1277, and the text above referred 
to puts his death shortly after, 1282 is the date Baeumker finally 
decided upon. 

In 1907 Bruckmiiller presented a dissertation to the University of 
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Munich on the De anima intellectiva of Siger, in which he compares 
Siger’s doctrine with that of Aristotle, Averroes, and Thomas Aquinas, 
and for the first time raises a doubt concerning the Averroism of Siger. 
It is fortunate that Bruckmiiller’s study, which is thorough and schol- 
arly, is not vitiated by his conclusions, which are not conclusive. 
There seems no doubt that Siger was an Averroist, or at least was 
known as such. That he regards Averroes as the commentator of 
Aristotle par excellence, whom he takes as his guide in the interpretation 
of the latter, seems also clear, and the fact that he sometimes misunder- 
stands Averroes, if we believe Bruckmiiller, does not make him any 
the less an Averroist. 

Latterly, in 1908, Baeumker, on the strength no doubt of Mandon- 
net’s work, particularly his publication of Siger’s writings, has retracted 
his statement respecting the character and authorship of the Impossi- 
bilia. He agrees with Mandonnet that it is a work of Siger and not 
written against Siger. He maintains, however, in a note of his latest 
volume on Witelo (Witelo, ein Philosoph und Naturforscher des XIII. 
Jahrhunderts, Miinster, 1908, p. 573, note 2) that his view of Siger 
differs widely from that of Mandonnet. It would be interesting to 
know what Baeumker’s view is on this most interesting and important 
subject, and the students of medieval philosophy would be greatly 
benefited by a monograph on the philosophy of Siger from Baeumker’s 
pen. If we are to judge from the sketch on medieval philosophy which 
he contributed to the volume on the history of philosophy in Kultur 
der Gegenwart, Baeumker regards Siger as representing a radical 
Aristotelianism, or a moderate Averroism. His differences from 
Mandonnet must therefore be in detail. 

Finally, the last stage so far in the Siger affair is the appearance 
of the second edition of Mandonnet in two volumes. The second 
volume, dated 1908, contains the original texts, the first volume con- 
tains the historical, biographical, and critical portion, and is dated 
1911. The first volume is a very valuable piece of work. The 
treatment of Siger himself is preceded by a chapter on “ The Influence 
of Aristotle on the Intellectual Movement of the Middle Ages,”’ and 
a second on “ The Influence of Aristotle on the Formation of the Doc- 
trinal Currents of the Thirteenth Century.” In the study of Siger, 
also, Mandonnet keeps constantly in touch with the history of ideas 
in the thirteenth century, and gives Siger his proper place in that 
history. 

There are a few interesting additions, textual or in foot-notes, 
which may be referred to briefly. Interesting is p. 7, note 3, where he 
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expresses the opinion in opposition to Jourdain and Cousin that 
Boethius translated all the books of the Organon, and also the scien- 
tific and metaphysical works of Aristotle. The first statement seems 
to be proved from Boethius’s own remark, “quod, qui priores posteriores- 
que nostros analyticos quos ab Aristotele transtulimus, legit, minime 
dubitat,”’ and other passages. The second point is not yet established, 
The fact that Boethius makes out a program of translating all the works 
does not prove that he carried it out. Nor is this proved by the fact 
that he cites the scientific works of Aristotle and shows a knowledge of 
their contents. The phrase, however, “de quibus melius in Physicis 
tractavimus” is important, though implicit faith cannot be put in 
the superscription of the Ms. Par. Nat. Lat. 14694—‘ Decem libri 
Metaphysice ex Versione Boethici,’’ and the citation of Thomas 
Aquinas, “ut patet ex exemplaribus Grecis et translatione Boetii.”’ 
How account for the fact that up to and including Abelard no one seems 
to have known Aristotle except as a logician? Abelard says he does 
not know any works of Aristotle except the Categories and the Inter- 
pretation. Mandonnet thinks they were lost for a time, and then 
rediscovered in Italy. Of interest, too, is his discovery that the con- 
demnation by the Bishop of Paris in 1277 of two hundred and nineteen 
heretical propositions affected also Roger Bacon and A®gidius (Gilles) 
Romanus, though he proves at the same time that Renan and Hauréau 
were wrong in making Roger Bacon out to be an Averroist, that on 
the contrary he was a true Augustinian, and behind his day in under- 
standing or appreciating the Aristotelian doctrines. His doctrine 
of the human soul is only superficially similar to that of Averroes, and 
is really derived from Augustine. The teachings which brought him 
under the ban of Etienne Tempier were not Averroistic, but had 
reference to his belief in astrology and the occult sciences. To defend 
himself against the attack of the Church, which he thought unjustified, 
he wrote the Speculum astronomia, which, according to Mandonnet, 
has been wrongly attributed to Albertus Magnus and incorporated 
in his works. 

The second volume containing Sigerian and Averroistic texts has 
been increased by some important additions. The IJmpossibilia, 
which was omitted from the first edition, coming as it did in the wake 
of Baeumker’s memoir on the subject, has now been added so as to 
complete the works of Siger in one collection. There has been added 
also for the first time an anonymous treatise of the Averroistic school, 
to judge from its doctrine, entitled, De mecessitate et contingentia 
causarum. The De erroribus philosophorum, of which only the first 
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five chapters appeared in the first edition is now given in full, and Man- 
donnet provides it with a critical discussion of its authorship. 

This discussion is, on the whole, very interesting, learned, and 
convincing, except on one point, where Mandonnet is guilty of undue 
haste in jumping to conclusions on the basis of superficial resem- 
blances, and where a little circumspection and consultation of au- 
thorities would have saved him from a blunder. Fortunately the 
error in this case affects but a paragraph or two of his otherwise 
plausible and learned discussion. From the fact that the author of the 
De erroribus philosophorum cites Maimonides’s De expositione legum 
for the latter’s erroneous views, instead of the Dux neutrorum as 
the Guide of the Perplexed is called in the 13th century Latin translation 
and in the writings of Albertus Magnus, Mandonnet without further 
ado makes up his mind that the De expositione legum, which no other 
Scholastic quotes, a title, in fact, which Mandonnet has never seen 
before, is identical with the Livre des preceptes, which Bloch edited 
in the original Arabic in 1888. Without making any inquiries of those 
who know, what the Livre des preceptes might be, and whether it is 
at all likely that it can be the book meant by the anonymous author 
(even the titles are not strikingly similar), Mandonnet proceeds to 
build an hypothesis on this evidence of the author’s unusual familiarity 
with Arabian and Hebrew sources, and decides that he lived in 
Spain. 

The fact of the matter is that the Livre des preceptes was never 
dreamt of by the author of the De erroribus, as it contains no philo- 
sophical disquisitions of any sort, but is devoted to an enumeration 
of the six hundred and thirteen positive and negative commandments 
according to the good old Rabbinic tradition. On the other hand, the 
De expositione legum of the anonymous author is, strange as it may 
seem, the very book of Maimonides which Mandonnet and the rest of us 
would have expected the authorto quote. The title isindeed strange, 
and yet not so strange as it might seem. The third part of the Guide 
is indeed devoted for the most part to an exposition of the laws, and 
the assignment to them of rational meanings. The first part is con- 
cerned with an exposition of the names of God found in the sacred 
books, and the earliest Latin translation, the one used by the scholas- 
tics of the thirteenth century, renders the author’s purpose in the 
following words: “‘Istius libri prima intentio est explanare diversitates 
nominum quae inveniuntur in libris prophetarum.”’ Upon the strength 


of this, the Munich Ms. of this first translation bears the superscription 
(by the Monks of Kaisheim, according to Perles, Monatsschrift fiir 
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Geschichte und Wissenshaft des Judenthums, XXIV, 1875, p. 10) 
“Rabi Moysis expositio nominum in libris prophetarum.” 

The citations given in the De erroribus from Maimonides’s Guide 
are almost all wrong as far as the numbering of the chapters is 
concerned, if we adopt as a standard the division of Ibn Tibbon’s 
Hebrew translation, which agrees with the Arabic original. 
There is a second Hebrew translation by Judah Charisi, which 
differs in the numbering of the chapters, and finally the 
earliest Latin translation, which Perles discovered in a Munich 
Ms. and which he proves to be based upon the Hebrew of 
Charisi, numbers the chapters consecutively throughout the book, 
thus differing from either of the Hebrew translations, both of which 
begin numbering anew in each of the last two parts of the book. The 
author of the De erroribus must have had a Ms. more like the Hebrew 
translations in the system of numeration of the chapters, for he gives 
the book and chapter in every instance. The Paris Ms. which Man- 
donnet used has marginal variants now and then of the chapter 
numbers as given in the text, and these variants are almost always 
correct. The rest of the citations should be corrected as follows: 
Mandonnet, p. 22, line 1, for LX XI read L; p. 22, § 5, insert ch. 23, 
65 or 66; p. 23, §7, for XIX read XXIX; p. 23, §9, for II° libro read , 
III®. The other quotations are correctly given, except where there 
is a marginal variant, in which case the latter is the correct one. 


Isaac HusIK. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Das Substanzproblem in der griechischen Philosophie bis zur Bliite- 
seit: Seine geschichtliche Entwicklung in systematischer Bedeutung. 
Von Bruno Baucn. Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuch- 
handlung, 1910.—pp. xii, 265. 

It is a difficult and an ungrateful task to review this book. Greeted 
in Germany as a work of exceptional excellence, it is significant only 
as it issymptomatic. It purports to be an historical study; but the 
would-be historian possesses no historical imagination and has re- 
ceived no historical training. He makes a great display of knowledge 
of original sources, but has no conception of a critical evaluation of the 
texts which he cites in evidence. In a word, the work is historical 
only in the superficial sense that the several philosophers are passed in 
review in an approximately chronological order. 

Dealing with the concept ‘substance,’ the author has no conception 
of the history of the term ovoia or of other terms which may be 
employed in a similar way. Hence heis quite willing to impute the 
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use of it to Heraclitus in the sense it bears in Aristotle. To one whois 
desirous of iight on the development of concepts, such want of method— 
not to employ a more truthful expression—is discouraging in the 
extreme. But this isa mere bagatelle. In keeping with the procedure 
in vogue among a certain class of ‘historians’ of philosophy, partic- 
ularly in Germany, at the present day, Dr. Bauch accepts uncritically 
the presuppositions of such scholars as Zeller and Windelband, without 
the counterpoise which they possessed in a knowledge based upon 
wide reading and the study in detail of many special problems. Con- 
sequently the well-known Aristotelian bias of Zeller produces here its 
perfect fruit: passages which Zeller, restrained by a certain historical 
sense bred of long study, has foreborne to press, or which Diels omits 
(or includes, if at all, only because they serve to account for the doxo- 
graphic tradition) assume importance in the author’s treatise. There 
are those even in America who think this procedure is proper, and 
look askance at any criticism of Aristotle’s statements regarding his 
predecessors, as if it were lése majesté. 

It is quite possible to hold Aristotle in the highest regard without 
accepting his pronouncements on matters concerned with the history 
of thought. Indeed, it may fairly be questioned whether it is possible 
rightly to appreciate the significance of his thought and writings 
without a clear perception of the volte-face which they produced 
and the extent to which they came to dominate subsequent ages. 
But how is this to be accomplished except by careful study, the first 
duty of which shall be to distinguish between his thought and that of 
his predecessors? The most unobservant reader of Aristotle cannot 
fail to perceive that he was not, particularly in matters of metaphysic, 
an objectively judging historian of thought, and that he was not even 
primarily interested in the history of thought. Every careful student 
will have observed the way in which he frequently refers to points made 
in the Platonic dialogues as if they had been the common property of 
philosophers from the beginning. He wasa dialectician and a metaphy- 
sician first and foremost, though possessed of a pardonable pride which 
led him to regard his philosophy as the sublime event to which the 
previous course of thought was moving and in which it was to find its 
fulfilment. The obscure ‘hints’ of his predecessors were therefore 
noted and interpreted by him—naturally in accordance with his own 
philosophy. So fully was he dominated by his own conceptions that, as 
everybody now admits, he not infrequently misconceived the meaning 
even of his master Plato. In accordance with the psychology of the 
‘tiberwundene Standpunkt’ it was quite impossible for him to grasp the 
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meaning of the Numbers of the older Pythagoreans, who had not yet 
conceived the abstract numbers with which the generation of Aristotle 
was alone conversant. Such unquestionable facts should give the 
historian pause and lead to a circumspect use of Aristotle and of 
Theophrastus, who appears in most matters to have accepted the 
interpretation of his master. 

The study of pre-Socratic philosophy must therefore begin with a 
careful criticism of Aristotle and the doxographic tradition, not with 
an uncritical acceptance of their data. If evidence were wanting, a 
thoughtful study of Dr. Bauch’s treatise would supply it in abundance, 
for it might well be characterized as a reductio ad absurdum of the 
implicit confidence in the historical accuracy of Aristotle and the 
doxographic tradition. To make this plain, we may take his treatment 
of Anaximander as one example out of many. According to Dr. 
Bauch, the drapov of Anaximander is the unitary, all-inclusive dpx¥ or 
troxeipevov of all things (‘das schlechthin letzte und héchste Prinzip’), 
producing them by an immanent necessity (‘immanent notwendige 
Wirksamkeit,’ alluding to zara 7rd ypewv), and must therefore be ‘meta- 
cosmical.’ But since antiquity conceived of the metacosmical only 
in religious terms, the drapov is identical with Deity (1d O¢iov); and 
hence the cosmic process becomes one of penance and requital in 
the order of time. The drapov is Infinity itself (‘die Natur des 
Unendlichen’), without qualities (‘qualitatslos’). It is not a mix- 
ture, but it is the primary substance from which all things proceed, 
since it contains them not actually but potentially. [If this were 
true, we should be constrained to exclaim with Dr. Bauch: ‘Bei 
Anaximander erreicht das begriffliche Denken also . . . bereits eine 
sehr bedeutsame Hohe!’ But is it true? One wonders what re- 
mained for Plato and Aristotle to do in the field of metaphysics! 
The story thus conceived must become a replica of the theological 
doctrine of original perfection, a fall, and a happy final redemption 
by the resurrection of a second Anaximander in the person of Aristotle. 

What shall we say of this farrago of highly abstruse metaphysical 
concepts fathered upon Anaximander? Are we to impute to him the 
notion of abstract Infinity? Or will Dr. Bauch present historical 
evidence of a strict conception of unity before Parmenides? Will 
he support his interpretation of dpxy as troxe(yevov? The toxeipevov 
implies a divorce between a thing and its qualities, the substratum 
lying supine while the qualities play like shadows over its surface. 
Is such a notion to be credited to Anaximander? I showed years ago, 
and Burnet has availed himself of the observation, that the early 
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Greeks did not possess the notion of abstract qualities: qualities were 
to them actual constituents. What then becomes of an drapov devoid 
of qualities? And what reasonable grounds have we for ascribing to 
Anaximander a ‘metacosmical’ entity, whether dzeapov or 1d Ociov? 
As for the penance and requital of the cosmic process in the order of 
time, this is a curious point which it is difficult to discuss without 
losing patience. The traditional interpretation of the passage in 
Simplicius dates from the time before the edition of Diels, which 
restored to the text the word dAAjAos inadvertently omitted in the 
Aldine. It is safe to say that if the word had stood in the Aldine text, 
no such interpretation would ever have been offered; but who is to 
stem the tide of an inveterate tradition? Regarding the ‘potential’ 
presence of all things in Anaximander’s Absolute, the drapov, | am 
curious to learn whether there is any historical evidence for the concept 
‘potentiality’ before Aristotle. There is perhaps a hint of it in the 
Atomists (say Democritus), but nothing more. Will Dr. Bauch 
disclose the evidence for such a conception in the time of Anaximander? 
He may of course refer us to Zeller or Teichmiiller, as he does repeat- 
edly refer the reader to Zeller and Windelband; but in such matters 
one desires more than the say-so of any hand-book, however excellent. 
This is not the place to set forth my own interpretation; but I may 
add that I dissent emphatically both from Dr. Bauch and from Burnet 
in regard to the meaning of in early Greek’ thought. Such 
questions cannot be settled off-hand, either on the authority of hand- 
books or on the basis of a few passages. What we require, and have a 
right to demand, is that those who express opinions about the history 
of Greek thought shall have arrived at their conclusions by actual 
historical research. 

I should be pleased if it were possible to express a more favorable 
opinion of the later chapters of Dr. Bauch’s book. With his confident 
reliance upon the authority of Aristotle, one might expect from him a 
discriminating evaluation and a true definition of Aristotelian thought; 
but even there, as in relation to Plato, the author fails at important 
points. The value of the book, so far as it may be said to have any 
value, lies in its symptomatic character, that is to say, when regarded 
as a representative of a sufficiently large body of writings purporting 
to present the history of concepts or of periods of thought without 
evincing a due sense of the requirements of historical method. Will 
Germany continue and advance the work of Zeller, Diels, and Gomperz, 
or must we look elsewhere for leaders who shall not slavishly bow 
down the knee to any master? W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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Les principes de l'évolution sociale. Par DicRAN ASLANIAN. Second 

edition. Paris, F. Alcan, 1909.—pp. xxiv, 296. 

M. Aslanian in this work undertakes the heroic task of presenting 
a complete account of human evolution in society ‘from an entirely 
new point of view.’ “Je crois avoir trouvé la solution du probléme 
de l’évolution de I’'humanité,”” he declares. Unfortunately it is 
difficult to agree with the author on this point, or indeed to find in his 
work any solution whatever of the greater questions of social evolution. 

The book falls into two parts, an analysis and a synthesis. In the 
former M. Aslanian sets out to define and explain such terms as 
‘progress,’ ‘instinct,’ ‘imitativity,’ ‘homogeneity,’ ‘solidarity,’ etc. 
As M. Aslanian often employs terms in rather unusual senses, the 
necessity for definition is evident. Briefly put, the argument is as 
follows. All social progress depends on ‘solidarity’ within social 
groups, solidarity being defined as “ un sentiment de mutualité se 
déterminant librement, excluant toute limitation de responsabilité 
toute prescription, et formant des groupes d'un caractére permanent” 
(p. 70). M. Aslanian refuses to admit any essential differentiation 
between the various races except in respect of solidarity. Yet soli- 
darity in its turn depends on ‘homogeneity.’ One would have thought 
that social progress involved heterogeneity—some form of differen- 
tiation—no less than homogeneity, but the author makes the sweeping 
statement, “‘A mesure que la similitude des individus par rapport 
& leurs aptitudes et leurs besoins diminue, la solidarité libre et 
spontanée fait place 4la contrainte ou a la désagrégation”’ (p. 94). 
We are next told to distinguish ‘solidarity’ from ‘social bonds’ 
(liens sociaux), which are definite ways in which the former expresses 
itself. These, according to the author, are two in number. “ Ainsi 
la religion et l’idée de race sont-elles les seules caractéristiques de I'in- 
tégration des groupes” (p. 107). Such a limitation, like many others 
in M. Aslanian’'s theory, seems extremely arbitary. Are not customs, 
manners, language, affection for certain ideas, for a certain territory, 
etc., equally expressions of social unity? 

The ‘social bonds,’ the author proceeds to point out, have a sub- 
jective character. What is implied is the idea of religious or racial 
superiority, and all integration of groups depends on such a sentiment 
of superiority. Accordingly, there are two types of community, 
based respectively on the principles of ‘theism’ and ‘nationalism.’ 
All such integration gives individuality to the group so integrated, and 
this individuality reveals itself as a standard or mode of living (train 
de vie). With a discussion of the train de vie the author concludes 
his analysis of social factors. 
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The succeeding synthesis is very loosely related to the analysis. 
In the latter, stress was laid on the element of ‘subjective superiority,’ 
which presumably involves and is developed by the opposition of 
group to group. Now we are told that, in the social evolution which 
we have to consider, all changes are in the last analysis the result of a 
struggle between man and nature (p. 168). We are also told that 
social solidarity is an adaptation to geographical conditions (p. 175), 
and the main thesis turns out to be that there is a permanent movement 
of migration towards hotter countries. At the same time heat 
breeds ‘heterogeneity’ and so centers of culture tend to move north- 
ward. Homogeneity is attained in the degree to which a people 
adapts itself toits territory. It involves the development of democracy 
or ‘nationalism’ while heterogeneity produces autocracy or ‘theism.’ 
‘‘Partout od le régime social a été une monarchie absolue, la population 
a été hétérogéne"’ (p. 201). A further determination of direction is 
that democracy or ‘nationalism’ begins in the towns and spreads 
to the country. 

The arbitrary character of M. Aslanian’s method is seen in this 
identification of ‘theism’ and absolutism, ‘ nationalism’ and democracy. 
It will be seen that M. Aslanian is always ready to attempt general- 
izations, even at the expense of history. Take, for instance, the 
statement above mentioned, that “le régime délibératif a toujours 
débuté dans les villas." M. Aslanian, after his manner, generalizes 
from conspicuous instances, but government by discussion has not 
always begun in cities. Thus the Germany described by Tacitus 
(Germania, c. xi) had a very marked system of government by discus- 
sion, a very democratic system, but there were no cities in Germany, 
Many other instances might be quoted of M. Aslanian’s loose treat- 
ment of history. For example, he attributes the modern extension 
of democracy to the transformation of the means of transport. Of 
course it is due to a far greater extent to the development of the idea 
and system of representation. 

Having discussed the direction of evolution, M. Aslanian devotes 
a chapter to an account of its ‘acceleration.’ His peculiar style of 
reasoning is very marked in this chapter. Civilization begins in the 
hot countries and moves towards the colder regions—therefore the 
evolutionary movement slows down. But man is inventive, and 
inventivity accelerates the process of evolution. “Par conséquent, 
le ralentissement successif du mouvement évolutionniste est accom- 
pagné d'une accélération successive en raison du progrés”’ (p. 229). 

M. Aslanian adds a chapter on ‘aberrations’ wherein he places 
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the facts which he finds opposed to his generalizations. His view 
of ‘aberrations’ may be gathered from his statement that while nor- 
mally the centers of culture tend to move northwards there are ‘ partial 
or total aberrations’ southward which always come to renew the 
evolutionary movement (p. 288). 

On the whole this habit of facile generalization makes M. Aslanian’s 
book, in spite of occasional acute observations, very bewildering 
and unscientific. History he uses seemingly to furnish illustrations 
rather than inductions; anthropology he neglects altogether: conse- 
quently the reasoning is formal and abstract. The following passage 
is a fair instance of M. Aslanian’s manner. He is discussing ‘in- 
ventivity,’ and remarks, “La multiplication indéfinie, des moyens 
de l’existence se trouve méme en contradiction avec la réalité en ce 
sens que l’inventivité, comme un phénoméne collectif, ne se propage 
et ne devient persistante que grace a la solidarité. Par suite, elle 
présume de l’homogénéité, tandis que l’humanité dans son ensemble 
est constamment hétérogéne. Si l'humanité n’était pas hétérogéne 
il n’y aurait ni lutte, ni inventivité, ni progrés. Ainsi, l"humanité 
n'est pas une realité au point de vue de l'inventivité et de la solidarité” 
(p. 240). 

There is a further source of confusion in this work. Philosophy is 
regarded by the author as nothing but a study of universal history. 
But he is constantly employing philosophical and especially meta- 
physical terms and giving them what seems to him their true (certainly 
a new) signification. To give one instance, he defines idealism as 
“un systéme sociologique, dans lequel ou attribue aux idées ou du 
moins A certaines idées une puissance active et od on les fait intervenir 
comme la cause efficiente de phénoménes collectifs’’ (p. xix). I do 
not know what this means, but I am sure no idealist would recognize 
his theory as so defined. Nor do I see much need for M. Aslanian’s 
attack on idealism so understood. Certainly this is not the way to 
find “the solution of the problem of human evolution.” 

R. M. MaclIver. 


Krinc’s COLLEGE, 
ABERDEEN. 
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How We Think. By Joun Dewey. Boston, C. D. Heath & Co., 1910.— 

pp. vi, 224. 

This volume undertakes to adapt the results of the author's logical theories 
to the guidance of the teacher in dealing with the rapidly multiplying studies 
inthe modern curriculum. As the preface states, the ‘ book represents the con- 
viction that the needed steadying and centralizing factor is found in adopting 
as the end of endeavor that attitude of mind, that habit of thought, which we 
call scientific.’ The volume states in a simple way the different problems 
of thinking, with their solutions, and then makes applications to concrete 
situations and discusses the sort of training the child must be given to cope 
with them successfully. The whole treatment is marked by an entire absence 
of formalism; in fact, its aim seems to be to rid the school work of routine and 
it advocates the use of any means that may be adequate to that end. Wherever 
schematisation is indulged in, there is always a final caution that the method 
suggested should not crush out spontaneity, the recognized source of all 
thinking in the vital sense. 

Thinking always grows out of uncertainty. ‘Demand for the solution of 
a perplexity is the steadying and guiding factor in the entire process of re- 
flection.”” The solution of the problem is in terms of suggestions from past 
experience and prior knowledge, and these, when they present themselves, 
must be confirmed by related knowledge or by test. All training of thought 
consists in subjecting the different methods of problem-solving to suitable 
conditions and rules. But training thought implies certain native powers or 
endowments. These are found in curiosity, suggestion, and orderliness. 
The first sets the problem, the second makes possible solutions, and the third 
is essential if the solutions offered are to be properly tested before they are 
accepted. These are seen to be dependent for their development upon the 
habits of teachers and others in the environment, upon the nature of the sub- 
jects studied, and current aims and ideals. The result of this training should 
be to develop habits of logical thinking. Logical thinking means not the 
observance of any set forms. These too often lead to routine that renders 
thought unnecessary. Rather the student must be led to the habits of re- 
flection that are adequate for the subject and for the individual's stage of de- 
velopment. If this end is attained through any study, that subject will be 
disciplinary. 

Five steps may be distinguished in every complete act of thought. The 
first is the occurrence of a difficulty; the second is the definition of the difficulty; 
the third, a suggestion; fourth, the elaboration of the idea; and fifth, the corrob- 
oration of the idea and the formation of a concluding belief. No rigid rules 

can be formulated for the development of the processes, but the trained mind 
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is the one that carries each step far enough to fulfil the conditions of the prob- 
lem. It is pointed out that in this process there is a constant movement back 
and forth from observation to general principles and from general principles to 
observation. This represents the relative part played by induction and 
deduction in all thinking. Neither can stand in isolation if they are to be of 
value. Analysis and synthesis are correlative in very much the same way, 
Interesting applications and elucidations are given of judgment used in the 
author’s well-known sense, and a chapter is devoted to a treatment of meanings 
and of the uses to which they are put in every-day life and particularly in 
education. Much practical advice is given in two chapters on ‘“‘ Concrete and 
Abstract Thinking’’ and “Empirical and Scientific Thinking." 

In the preceding paragraphs the reviewer has been summarizing very briefly 
the first two parts of the volume, devoted respectively to the preliminary 
problems in connection with training thought, and to the more theoretical 
logical problems. The third and last part is devoted more particularly to 
the practical applications. The first four chapters of this part treat, in order, 
of activity, language, observation and information, and the recitation as 
means or instruments in training thought. A fifth chapter embodies the general 
conclusions. Each of the practical chapters insists that problem-solving be 
made central, no matter what material is used, whether in play or in manual 
training. Activities are of value only in so far as they give independence of 
thought, and this they will do if they grow out of a problem and are adapted 
to its solution. Observation must similarly have a definite end — must have 
a bearing upon a problem that is real at the moment. Information, too, is 
of value, or at least of most value, if given after it has been prepared for by 
showing the child its bearing upon some problem, seen to be pressing for 
solution. It is suggested in the chapter on the recitation that the five formal 
steps of Herbart may be replaced to advantage by the five stages in the act 
of thought. It is emphasized throughout, however, that these steps cannot 
be rigidly followed, that any fixed system takes the life out of a recitation, 
and that the steps should at the most be apparent to the teacher, not to the 
pupil. The essence of the recitation should be to make it grow out of a real 
problem, grow through thought to a definite solution, and that this solution 
should be made general and applied in a real way. 

Much more might be said both of the logical theory at the basis of the dis- 
cussion and of the applications that are made toeducation. The volume is full 
of varied suggestions on both topics, but this may suffice to give an idea of the 
aim of the book and of the way in which its aim is attained. Suffice it to say 
that in both particulars it will well repay reading whether by the expert or 
the novice. It at once gives a concise summary of the author’s logical theories, 
and constitutes a fascinating practical treatise on the art of teaching. It is to 
be welcomed as the first attempt to apply the modern logic, and as a discussion 
of educational aims and methods from a new point of view. In the opinion 
of the reviewer it is highly successful in each of its undertakings. 


W. B. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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Three Philosophical Poets: Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe. By GeorGE SANTA- 

yana. Cambridge, Harvard University, 1910.—pp. vi, 215. 

This volume, the first in the series of Harvard Studies in Comparative Liter- 
ature, contains the substance of six lectures which were delivered by Professor 
Santayana a year ago at Columbia University, and later at the University 
of Wisconsin, but which trace their origin to one of the regular courses in 

Harvard University. The circumstances of its growth may explain, if not 
excuse, an occasional lapse from the purity and elevation of style that one 
might look for in the opening number of such a series,—as when the author 
(p. 12) broaches an idea by which he sets some store—‘that poetry is essentially 
short-winded’; or when he speaks (p. 50) of Lucretius, with his usual ‘smack of 
reality,’ ‘painting death to the life,’ and of the ‘brave arguments’ which Lu- 
cretius offers us if we ‘still fear death instinctively, like a stuck pig’; or when he 
says (p. 140) that the thought of Goethe, who ‘was the wisest of mankind,’ 
‘voiced the genius and learning of his age.’ 

We also wonder a little at the kind of apology which we read in the Preface 
of a work that is to usher in a scholarly series. Though the phrase ‘compara- 
tive literature’ has no precise meaning, and does not seem to be good English 
(as littérature comparée may be good French), such a title nevertheless would 
lead us to expect a form of literary criticism based upon the method of ob- 
servation and comparison of details both small and great which has been fol- 
lowed by every critic of importance from Aristotle and Longinus to Sainte 
Beuve. Professor Santayana, however, calls himself ‘an amateur,’ disclaims 
the function of a learned investigator, and indeed seems to imply that scholar- 
ship and pedantry are the same thing—an amateurish but often ruinous mis- 
take. When one is familiar with the writings of Munro and Bailey, for ex- 
ample, on Lucretius, it is painful to be told that an American book dealing 
with this poet ‘is no learned investigation,’ but ‘only a piece of literary criti- 
cism’—as if literary criticism could be founded upon something short of a 
first-hand knowledge. 

As a matter of fact, however, Professor Santayana's obligation to scholar- 
ship, for instance in the case of Dante, is not inconsiderable, or without dis- 
crimination. And his exposition of all three poets is more luminous than would 
be possible had he not turned to account the ‘facts’ and ‘hypotheses about 
these men’ which are ‘at hand in their familiar works, or in well-known com- 
mentaries upon them.’ He is, to tell the truth, more successful as an inter- 
preter than as a critic, yielding himself up in turn to each of his chosen authors, 
until the students who attended his attractive lectures must have been suc- 
cessively convinced that each of these poets ‘was the wisest of mankind.’ 

As a critic, since he recognizes no permanent and decisive standards (p. 203), 
and has been willing not to carry his private researches to the point of making 
himself ‘a specialist in the study of Lucretius,’ or ‘a Dante scholar,’ or ‘a 
Goethe scholar,’ he is less convincing. "Tis a noble Lepidus, who loves Goethe 
as the Jupiter of men, yet he loves Dante, too, and finally leaves us with a hazy 
notion that he has an instinctive, though no rational, preference for the 
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Arabian bird of the Divine Comedy. To mention but one promising avenue of 
research, it might be that a systematic inquiry into Goethe’s Neoplatonism, 
and his affinity in classical literature for Euripides rather than Sophocles,' 
would stamp him as an Alexandrian rather than the exponent of the loftiest 
Hellenism which so many Germans take him to be. Such a procedure might 
enable us to place him rightly in that scale of better and worse which the senti- 
ment of humanity is bound to demand of the critic, and which the regulated 
impulse of the true critic is bound to furnish. Professor Santayana has a 
number of suggestive remarks upon the subject of Goethe’s demonology, 
which is Neoplatonic; but Professor Goebel’s study in The Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology (8:1 ff.) is more to the point. 

I am convinced that the class of students for which these lectures were 
designed is more in need of clear distinctions and rational standards of judg- 
ment than of anything else which a teacher can directly impart; that the late 
Arthur John Butler, a specialist on the subject of Dante, but a universal scholar 
and a writer of well-nigh infallible taste, was justified in affirming of the Divine 
Comedy: “It is not too much to say that there is no one work of human genius 
which can equal it as an instrument of education, intellectual and moral;” 
and that, in spite of many fascinating passages by Professor Santayana in all 
of his lectures (such as that on the Vita Nuova in the middle of page 92), it is 
desirable to refer an immature reader to other essays upon the three poets here 
considered, in order that there may be no doubt in such a reader’s mind as to 
the essential superiority of the great medizval Christian poet over the melan- 
choly bard of Rome, or the belated pagan of Germany. From the mass of 
interpretative literature, one may venture to single out the Introduction to the 
rendering of Lucretius by Cyril Bailey; the appreciation of Dante by Dean 
Church; and the remarkable essay on “‘Goethe and his Influence’ by Richard 


Holt Hutton. 
LANE COOPER. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Translated by Cyrit Bamtey. Oxford, 

Clarendon Press, 1910. — pp. 312. 

This volume belongs in a series to which important contributions have 
already been made—for example, a translation of Hesiod by A. W. Mair, and 
one of Dante’s Convivio by W. W. Jackson. 

If every generation musi have its own rendering of ancient classical master- 
pieces into the vernacular—and the wisest of modern scholars give their 
sanction to this form of popularization — it is odd that the poem of Lucretius 
should so long await a successor to the noble but uneven translation by Munro. 
Since the period of his labors, not only has our understanding of the original 

1 See the references in Goethe's Gespriche (e. g., Gesprache, ed. von Biedermann, 


8:114); if these references show a theoretical preference for Sophocles, we must 
nevertheless remember that Goethe actually translated and imitated Euripides toa 


much greater extent. 
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been advanced by means of investigations into the philosophy of Epicurus; but, 
partly under the influence of Matthew Arnold’s essay “On Translating 
Homer,” and more through the example set by editors like Jebb and Butcher, 
the whole art of translation into English has attained to a new kind of per- 
fection. Mr. Bailey approaches his task, then, with an unusual opportunity; 
and he brings to it unusual qualifications. He has the advantage of the 
tradition of Munro, upon which he builds; of his own edition of the Latin text 
(1898), with a dozen years of reflection for the improvement of some of its 
readings; and, doubtless, of the inspiration of Oxford, and Balliol College, and 
the informing genius of one of the most distinguished translators of all, the 
immortal Jowett. 

Munro, thinks Mr. Bailey, “finally set the tone or color which Lucretius in 
English must assume’’; “yet he did not always keep it;” so that “ phrases and 
even passages of sheer prose give the reader the idea that Lucretius’s muse 
allowed him only a fitful inspiration.’’” But to the present writer the most 
serious flaw in Munro is the attempt to reproduce certain stylistic effects 
in the Latin by a departure from the normal arrangement of the English 
sentence. As for the supposedly arid tracts in Lucretius, or in any version of 
him, the average reader, who prefers gliding, or rushing, to meditation, will 
always find them, just as Byron and Shelley found them in The Excursion of 
Wordsworth—although no two slipshod readers may agree to call the same 
passage a desert or an oasis. At the same time, the translation of Mr. Bailey 
has an advantage over that of Munro in the distinction of the wording, and, 
on the whole, is more readable, though the anxious effort to secure a poetical 
quality through the vigor and concreteness of individual terms may have 
entailed some loss in the flow of the style. Munro worked fearlessly, having a 
natural command of pure English. In the volume before us we may note an 
occasional blemish, as ‘this much,’ p. 81, for thus much (‘that much’ seems not 
to be an Americanism, after all), ‘voicing,’ p. 7, for uttering, and ‘the reason is 
not . . . far to seek,’ p. 7, a formula that has served long and ill in the New 
York Nation. 

The Notes (pp. 280-312) are painstaking and condensed. They offer a 
great deal of information which no student of Lucretius, whether a specialist 
or not, will fail to welcome. The Introduction is admirable in its kind. Two 
passages will illustrate its qualities of breadth and insight, both describing 
Lucretius. 

“‘A fierce hatred of conventional superstitions and a yearning for intellec- 
tual liberty coupled with a sense of awe—deeply religious in reality—in the 
presence of nature, a strong desire for scientific method and accuracy of obser- 
vation combined with a profound feeling of the beauty of the world and its 
works, an unswerving consciousness of natural law and the sequence of cause 
and effect counteracted by an equal stubbornness in defence of man's moral 
freedom—these are qualities which may engage attention, but cannot at all 
times awaken a vital sympathy. Yet these are antitheses familiar enough to 
our generation, and this is an attitude of mind which we are peculiarly quali- 
fied to understand” (p. 5). 
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“A keen active mind, eager in its pursuit of truth and not shrinking from 
hard thought in the attainment of its end, or from intellectual labor in the 
attempt to present it to others; and a profound poetic sensitiveness, alive at 
once to the greatness and the beauty of nature, and instinct with the feeling 
for accuracy in expression and the consciousness of the revealing power of 
language in its ‘sudden flashes’—these are characteristics which strike one 
at once. And the closer study of the poem seems to disclose another feature 
almost equally marked. Whether or no we accept the legend of the love- 
philtre and the idea of insanity, we cannot refuse the testimony of the poem 
itself to an abnormal and even morbid strain in its author’s character. The 
fierceness of the unceasing attack on the religious point of view—even on its 
shadow in a teleological interpretation of nature; the unnatural virulence of 
the onslaught on love; the almost brooding pessimism with which he antici- 
pates the coming destruction of the world; such are the signs which lead one 
to think of Lucretius as a not quite normal personality—perhaps even not 


quite sane” (pp. 9 f.). 
LANE COOPER. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Classical Moralists. Selections Illustrating Ethics from Socrates to 
Martineau. Compiled by BeENjAMIN RAND. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago, Houghton Mifflin Company.—pp. xix, 797. 

Wherever, for one reason or another, the original sources are not accessible, 

a book like this may be used to some advantage, in connection with a course 

of study on the history of ethics, for purposes of illustration. A wooden leg 

is better than no leg at all, and it is well that one should gain even a slight 
acquaintance with an author’s work in tracing the development of ethical 
thought. It must not be forgotten, however, that a collection of selections is 
more or less of a makeshift, an imperfect substitute for something better: 
made necessary by the absence of proper library facilities. But, above all, 
users of such a volume as this should beware of falling into the error of the 
present compiler that it is “virtually a history of ethics” and that “the evo- 
lution of ethical thought is thereby revealed, stripped of its controversial 
material, from Socrates to Martineau.”” A book of documents is never a 
history, least of all a collection of selections from documents. A collection of 
fragments of men’s thoughts upon ethical problems may serve as ilustrative 
material, but it is no more a history of the development of ethics than the 
perception of an external world is natural science. Moreover, only a student 
who already possesses some knowledge of the history of ethics and the history 
of philosophy can make the proper use of the original sources from Socrates 
to Martineau; and it is not to be supposed that a beginner will succeed in 
getting a faithful picture of the evolution of Greek ethical thought by reading 
nineteen pages of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, thirty-two pages of Plato’s 

Republic, thirty-eight pages of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, twenty-eight 

pages of Diogenes Laertius (in Yonge’s translation!), and so on through Plo- 
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tinus. Nine pages of St. Augustine, five of Abelard, and thirteen of Thomas 
Aquinas will hardly give him an insight into the development of ethical theory 
in the Middle Ages! And the student would indeed be a prodigy who could 
get a clear and adequate conception of Kant’s system by studying twenty-five 
pages of the Grundlage sur Metaphysik der Sitten (and ignoring the Critique 
of Practical Reason); or of Fichte’s, by poring over twenty pages of Kroeger’s 
translation of his System of Ethics; or of Hegel's, by struggling through twenty- 
four pages of that most difficult work, the Philosophy of Right. A person de- 
ceives himself who thinks he can acquire a knowledge of Schopenhauer’s 
ethics by taking up fourteen pages of the World as Will and Idea (and ignoring 
The Two Fundamental Problems of Ethics), or of Spencer's theory by limiting 
himself to the extracts from the two chapters of the Data of Ethics offered by 
Dr. Rand. 

But there is no need of multiplying examples. No one can hope to learn the 
history of ethics from this book, though parts of it may be used by a judicious 
teacher for illustrative purposes in a course on the development of ethical 


theory. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Dualism of Fact and Idea in Its Social Implications. By Ernest LYNN 
TALBERT. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1910.—pp. 52. 
This monograph is Number 2 of the Philosophic Studies issued under the 

supervision of the department of philosophy of the University of Chicago. 
Its aim the author has summarized in the following seven points: ‘‘1. To state 
the general method of solving a definite problem as defined by that type of 
logical theory for which thought is practical, constructive, and purposive. 
2. To suggest philosophical and social implications of the dualism of ‘fact’ 
and ‘idea’ within a problem. The implications are that emphasis of the ‘fact’ . 
is the philosophical attitude of empiricism, and the social attitude of the 
‘occupation’; the emphasis of the idea is the philosophical attitude of ration- 
alism, the social attitude of the ‘profession.’ 3. To show how the features of 
logical method and the corollaries of theoretical and practical attitudes 
serve to explain and to criticize the standpoints of Hegel and Karl Marx. 
Hegel is regarded as a rationalist, an idealiser of the ‘profession,’ and the 
established; Karl Marx adopts the general rationalistic framework, but uses 
it to denounce the ‘profession’ and the conventional, and to support the su- 
premacy of the ‘occupation.’ At the same time he seeks to incorporate the em- 
pirical into his system and incurs the logical difficulty of fixating the ‘fact.’ 
4. To illustrate the failure of the Marxian logical formulas in the light of suc- 
ceeding events. 5. To describe the change in theory and practice resulting 
thereby. 6. To indicate the possibilities of the constructive attitude applied 
to some present social problems, by outlining factors in the situations pro- 
ducing them, and the means adopted for their solution. 7. To relate the 
constructive logical method to the theory of democracy" (p. 9). This seven- 
fold aim is carried out in seven chapters. 
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The author frankly states that the logical method that he has in mind 
throughout his discussion is the method presented in the opening chapters 
of Studies in Logical Theory. Consequently, to one holding another view of 
logical method, much of the significance of the discussion is lost. The mono- 
graph, however, is suggestive in its general purpose, namely, to interpret the 
logical attitude underlying important social problems. This purpose might 
have been more clearly set forth, and the continuity of the discussion thereby 
improved, had the author paused at times to point out to his reader the 


implications of his results. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


Erkenninistheorie und Naturwissenschaft. Von OswaLp KUvre. Leipzig, 

S. Hirzel, 1910.—pp. 47. 

The present discussion was delivered before the Kénigsberg meeting of the 
Deutscher Naturforscher und Arste, September 19, 1910. The writer takes 
advantage of the occasion to call attention to the great service performed by 
the famous Kénigsberg philosopher in effecting a reconciliation between epis- 
temology and the pure sciences. But he also points out that Kant, being 
interested primarily in a priori problems, largely neglected the empirical or 
natural sciences and devoted himself to the pure sciences of mathematics and 
mechanics. Since Kant’s day, it is true, this deficiency has been partially 
supplied, as is evident in the development of epistemological theory during 
the nineteenth century. But even yet the presuppositions of the sciences of 
experience (Erfahrungswissenschaften) have not been thoroughly worked out. 
This is the most pressing task of contemporary theory. To emphasize some 
of the problems incident to such a task is the remoter aim of the present dis- 
cussion (p. 8). 

The writer narrows the scope of his undertaking in the following way. 
Broadly, the epistemological problem of reality may be formulated under the 
following four questions: Is a positing (Setsung) of real objects permissible? 
How is the positing of real objects possible? Isa determination (Bestimmung) 
of real objects permissible? How is a determination of real objects possible? 
A full discussion of these questions would yield an epistemology based upon 
material hitherto almost wholly neglected and would afford the best chance 
for an understanding between philosophy and the particular sciences. Pro- 
fessor Kiilpe limits himself to a discussion of the second and fourth questions, 
in so far as they are related to natural science. 

The details of the discussion we may omit. The important lesson which 
Professor Kiilpe inculcates is that the time has come when a theory of knowledge 
must be worked out in close and vital contact with the facts of experience, 
the objective order of things (p. 12). This is the lesson that both Kant and 
Hegel have taught us, though it sometimes seems that we are long in learning 
it. Whether the theory that meets this requirement should be designated 
scientific Realism rather than concrete Idealism is perhaps a debatable ques- 
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tion. It is unquestionably true that Idealism, which can find no way out of its 
empty and impotent universals to the objects of natural science, has over- 
leaped itself and fallen on the other side (pp. 38-39). But it is not so certain 
that Idealism necessarily finds itself in this predicament. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM, 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


Der junge de Spinoza. Leben und Werdegang im Lichte der Weltphilosophie. 
Von STANILAUS VON DuntN-BorkowskI. Miinster in Westfalen, Aschen- 
dorfsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1910.—pp. xxiii, 633. 

The subtitle of this work furnishes an indication of the method adopted by 
the author in the treatment of his subject. This method is described by him 
as the philosophic-constructive and historic-constructive method, and con- 
sists in an attempt to determine Spinoza’s development by a reconstruction 
of the various movements, tendencies, Strémungen, which intermingled in the 
spiritual life of the period and determined its character. Hence the author 
discusses in considerable detail the influences originating from cabalistic 
teachings, from the Talmud, from Arabic sources, and from the naturalism 
of the times; also Spinoza’s relations to scepticism, to Cartesianism, to Chris- 
tian mysticism, and to scholasticism. In other words, the purpose of the author 
is not merely to furnish a biography of Spinoza’s earlier years, but to produce 
a picture of the Weltphilosophie of the times, a picture in which the figure of 
Spinoza constitutes the focus where the divergent forces meet and interact. 

The author makes no claim to revolutionary discoveries. Such discoveries 
are unnecessary to justify a book which gives us a more intimate insight into 
the development of Spinoza than any other previously published. In a work 
of this kind it is to be expected that many resemblances should appear between 
Spinoza’s philosophy and earlier thought, resemblances which may tempt the 
reader to resolve Spinoza into his antecedents. In matters of this kind, how- 
ever, the author has been commendably circumspect and conservative, and 
he takes issue with certain attempts, ¢. g., that of Freudenthal, to overempha- 
size the dependence of Spinoza upon his predecessors. 

In many respects this seems to be a notable book, a book which students of 
Spinoza cannot afford to neglect. The author is free from apparent bias, 
avoids unnecessary polemics, and combines scholarly treatment with lucidity 
of exposition. Moreover, he brings to his task an erudition which is almost 
appalling. The notes to the book consist of an appendix, largely Belegstellen, 
including about a hundred closely printed pages. This disposition of the 
notes leaves the presentation unencumbered and is an excellent feature of the 
book. The book is provided with an extensive index and contains about 
twenty portraits and facsimiles of manuscripts. 

B. H. Bopg. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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The Basis of Musical Pleasure, together with a Consideration of the Opera 
Problem and the Expression of Emotions in Music. By ALBERT GEHRING. 
, New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910.—pp. 196. 
It is an agreeable task to commend a book so indubitably worth while as 
is Mr. Gehring's study of the Basis of Musical Pleasure. Musical esthetics 2 
is perhaps the cloudiest region of a cloudy province, and most treatises on 
the subject appear to be framed in a thoroughly nebulous state of mind. 
Mr. Gehring, in contrast, brings to this region a real power of illumination; 
a faculty of analysis which enables him to separate out its problems, and a 
sense of proportion which enables him to direct attention to the really salient 
issues. This in itself is a service to sound thinking, and a service fully 
on justifying the book. 

The volume contains three essays. The title essay, or perhaps treatise, 
deals, in six chapters, with Tone, Form, Association, Symbolisation, and what | 
the author terms “Tonal and Mental Parallelism."" To it are affixed several | 
interesting analytical appendices. “The Opera Problem” and “‘The Expres- 
sion of Emotions in Music” are the titles of the two other essays, the latter of 
which is reprinted from this Review. | 

The essay on the “Opera Problem"’ is perhaps the best example of the virtues 
which characterize the book as a whole. It is a strikingly clear analysis of 
the conflict of ideals—musical and poetic—which critics generally seem to 
find in this form of art. Mr. Gehring summarizes ‘“‘the various conflicts 
and problems of the opera, as they obstruct the realization of the perfect 
artwork of the future,” as follows: “ First, there is the conflict between natural- 
ness and dramatic singing; second, between formally beautiful and expressive 
"y music; third, between the words and the tones with which they are invested; 
fourth, between music and action; and fifth, between the various sensual 
and mental faculties” (p. 162). It is obvious that here we have a statement N 
of issues rather than a conclusion, and it is precisely in statements of issues 
that the book excels; it invites thought rather than agreement or antagonism. 

The author does, however, approach a conclusion in “‘the highest excel- 
lence seems to belong to music and drama in isolation. Combine them, and 
you pair off two hostile sets of demands” (p. 168). Here we have again 
the recurrent misconception—as the reviewer deems it—that opera is to be 
condemned because it is neither pure symphony nor pure poetic drama: a 
“‘morganatic union” of the two, Hanslick calls it; while even so stout a de- 
fender as Ernest Newman regards opera as but a half-way station to the 
symphonic poem, where you can “imagine the occasion of it all” in place of 
having this occasion staged before you. The whole criticism of musical 
zstheticians is that opera is not pure music and therefore (non sequitur) repre- 
sents no genre. Asa matter of fact, drama of any sort involves compromises 
which may be less difficult, but which are no less patent, than those of opera. 
Yet nobody disputes the legitimacy of the dramatic genre as an art-form. 
And Hanslick, when he concedes that ‘our imagination is easily reconciled 
to the illusion’ of the unnaturalness of singing dramatic words (in which he is 
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followed by Gehring, p. 149), essentially concedes the legitimacy of the opera 
as a self-sufficient art-form. The point with regard to opera is not that it 
is a bastard form, but that it is a difficult one. 

In the essay on the “ Expression of Emotions in Music"’ the author believes, 
as he states in his preface, that he “has solved a controversy which for half 
a century has vexed the thoughts and stirred the passions of musical theorists.” 
To the reviewer's mind it seems a rare optimism that can hope to solve a 
controversial problem in the field of zsthetics, if solution mean the quieting 
of the controversy; nor in this case can the reviewer justify the optimism. 
Mr. Gehring has, it is true, performed a neat piece of lexicography in the 
analysis he gives of the ambiguous uses of the term “expressions” as applied 
to music. These uses are, to quote his equivalents, (1) “‘direct embodiment, 
representation, or denotation”’; (2) “indirect embodiment, or connotation”; 
(3) “parallelism, contagion, or sympathetic arousal.” To use more ordinary 
terms, the three uses are, first, imitation, as of things or events, second, ex- 
pression of the composer’s character or attainment, and third, expression of 
mood or emotion. There is no question of the unforgivable confusions of 
these meanings, and Mr. Gehring has done well to show them forth in detail. 
But clearing up ambiguities is not usually the end of discussion. 

In fact, the reviewer believes that Mr. Gehring has already opened the road 
to new and not unfruitful discussion in the analysis of his third factor, “ paral- 
lelism'’—more especially as it is presented in the title essay, Chapters IV, V, 
and VI. Here, if anywhere, we have the kernel of the author’s theory of 
the “basis of musical pleasure.” I say “if anywhere,” because there is an 
exasperating tentativeness in the expression of opinion in the book which 
makes it impossible to assign to the author any opinion without reservation. 
This is due apparently not to any absence of conviction, nor to any modesty 
in expressing it, but to a conscious assumption of the hypothetic mode, af- 
fecting one as something short of ingenuous. The net result is that the author 
is difficult to quote without misquoting. 

Assuming this risk, we may outline what seems to be Mr. Gehring’s original 
contribution to musical esthetics. In effect it is an extension of the notion 
of Schopenhauer and others that music expresses or symbolizes the processes 
of volition—gives ‘“‘the illusion and the exaltation of the triumphant will,” 
as Dr. Puffer-Howes puts it. But with our author not the will only but 
“the mental flow in its entirety”’ is paralleled by musical expression. “‘Paral- 
leled” rather than “symbolized”; for, he says, “‘symbolization is a kind of 
delineation. The tones imitate certain human or natural phenomena... ; 
and the mind recognizes them as such or at least tends to do so. In the 
case of parallelism, on the other hand, we can hardly speak of imitation, but 
rather of agreement. The tones harmonize with the operations of the mind, 
a relation which is not supposed to become an object of cognition” (p. 94). 
The distinction here made does not seem to be of much importance; for the 
meat of the theory lies in the fact of “parallelism,” which becomes “sym- 
bolic’ the moment that it is recognized. 
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The question of fact is discussed in a serial analysis of elements of agree- 
ment between music and the mental flow. The temporal analogies of suc- 
! cession and simultaneity,—the “network of themes and voices” in music 
; being compared with the “spectrum of thoughts and feelings’’; analogies of 
P intensity; analogies of tempo (‘some people’s thoughts progress at a heavy 
| largo rate, others trip along in merry allegros’’); analogies of measure, with ‘ 
our “subconscious” organic sensations especially; of melody, timbre, harmony, 
counterpoint,—all these and others are worked out at some pains and with 
very unequal success. Some of the analogies are obvious while others seem 
fantastic or remote. In the case of melody the analogical scheme has to be 
abandoned altogether: here, “May not the mental phenomenon and the 
musical counterpart melt together?’’ Melody does not photograph the mind; 
it coincides with it (p. 98). But if this be true of simple melodies, what are 
we to think of the analogical function of counterpoint, which “answers to 
the coexistence of parallel trains of thought or feeling’? The presence of 
melody in the contrapuntal effect destroys the analogy,—which, indeed, re- 
solves into a mesh of contradiction. 
Mr. Gehring’s theory is at its best when it is most general. The essence 
' ; of musical charm is “facilitation of perception” (p. 109). ‘Musical pro- 
} gressions . . . gain a certain beauty through their agreement with the oper- 
| ations of the mind. The sounds, as they succeed one another, not only do 
iy not oppose the development of thought, but even assist it, drawing the thoughts 
' forth as with magnetic force. . . . Ordinary experience is a struggle for ex- 
istence, in which perceptions clash with great loss of vitality. Musical ex- 
perience is an elysium with harmony and codéperation reigning supreme” 


2 


(p. 111). 
Here at all events is a new version of the musical katharsis. With Haupt- 
mann music was an exemplification of Hegel's dialectical Idea; with Schopen- 


hauer it was the objectification of the striving Will; with many another theorist 
it has been the sensuizing of Emotion. Gehring, in one inclusive advance, 
makes it the parallel of Idea, Will, and Emotion in one Experience. 

H. B. ALEXANDER. 
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Varia Socratica. By A. E. Taytor. First Series. Oxford, James Parker & 
Co., 1911.—pp. xii, 269. 

Some Neglected Factors in Evolution. By H. M. Bernarp. Edited by 
Matitpa BERNARD. New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
—pp. xxi, 489. 

On the Theory of the Infinite in Modern Thought. By E.F.Jourpain. London, 
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pp- 55- 

Social Psychology. By Wtuttam Third Edition. Boston, 
John W. Luce & Co., 1910.—pp. xv, 356. 

The Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Control. By LutHer LEE 
BERNARD, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press.—pp. 96. $.54. 
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La logique de l'action. J. M. Batpwin. Rev. de Mét., XVIII, 6, pp. 776-794. 

Interest is the fundamental organizing factor in the life of action and of 
appreciation. Interests are at once the results and the representations of 
the organization of affective and conative tendencies. The generality of the 
factor of interest is conditioned by its lack of a common objective reference 
and its consequent limitation to the conformity of the acts and tendencies of a 
single person with the general type. This affective generalization is teleological 
in character, but it has not the determinateness or the fixity of cognitive gen- 
eralization. Corresponding to a similar distinction in the cognitive realm, 
we note in affective generalization a distinction between mere customary, 
‘syndoxical’ conformity and real, ‘synnomical’ agreement or practical uni- 
versality. While conformity in the cognitive sphere is attained by means of 
the logical principles of limitation, exhaustion, etc., it is secured in the prac- 
tical sphere through the transference by ejection of ‘blocks’ of interest. 
This process of affective conversion is verified by the substantial realization 
of our expectations in regard to one another’s actions. That this sort of 
conformity is ‘syndoxical’ rather than ‘synnomical’ is made manifest by its 
opposite, non-conformity in the practical life, which arises, not so much 
through ignorance or lack of conscientiousness, as through the inner organiza- 
tion of interest on the part of different individuals. We thus see that per- 
sonal coherence or conformity may, to a great extent, demand social non- 
conformity. As opposed to the distinctions, limitations, etc., of logical 
inference, affective assertion and negation are immediate, active, and ap- 
preciative reactions. The chief difference between cognitive and affective 
generalization rests upon community of interest or action. Since this com- 
munity is limited to the organization of the individual's interests and since 
he can only transfer his own feelings and interests to others by a process of 
interpretation, we have not yet discovered the ‘synnomical’ element which 
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gives normative force to the general principles of individual conduct. This 
task remains over for a later article in the present series. 
J. R. Turtve. 


Schopenhauer's Type of Idealism. WtLtt1AM MACKINTIRE SALTER. Monist, 

XXI, I, pp. 1-18. 

Idealism says that objects do not exist outside our minds, that our own bodies 
exist only in our own minds or in the mind of someone else. To Schopenhauer 
this view seems simply a matter of clear thinking. Furthermore, no definite line, 
he says, can be drawn between lifeand dreams. The world of perception, to use 
a Hindu expression, is a “veil of Maja”’ (that is, illusion). But this language 
is literary and emotional, and must be taken with circumspection. Elsewhere 
Schopenhauer argues that, if the world were only a dream, it would not be 
worthy of our serious attention. His conception of the world as ultimately 
will implies that objects are not merely complexes of sensation, but have an 
inner being of a quite different character. And he also says that a perceived 
object must have some manner of existence in itself, else we should have ab- 
solute idealism ending in solipsism, and the theoretic egoist is a fit subject for 
a madhouse. The empirical character and the unfathomability of the world 
are evidence that it ismore than phenomenon. Ueberweg, Volkelt, and others 
assert that Schopenhauer contradicts himself. ‘“‘No object without a sub- 
ject,” he first affirms; and then, “ There are things independent of a subject.” 
The apparent inconsistency, however, is due to a double use of the term ‘‘ob- 
ject.” When he says, “ No object without a subject,” he means no object that 
is distinct. In this sense he chides Kant for speaking of things-in-themselves 
as “objects.” The desk, the stars, as groups of sensible qualities would not 
exist if not perceived. But something lying back of these qualities may exist 
independently of the perceiving subject. Our world of phenomena may be 
a dream and have no self-existence, but it is a dream that means something, 
and that is not a dream. An idealist then as to the world of our knowledge; 
but a realist in the sense of holding to a sphere of existence beyond the bounds 
of positive knowledge—that is what Schopenhauer seems to be. 

J. Reese Lin. 


The Idea of Feeling in Rousseau's Religious Philosophy. A.C. ARMSTRONG, 

Ar. f. G. Ph., XXIV, 2, pp. 242-260. 

Sentimental deism is the established form of Rousseau's religious philosophy. 
His is the religion of the inner light, founded on the sentiment interieur. The 
advent of the new religion of feeling was announced by the religious experience 
of Julie in the Nouvelle Heloise; the fourth part of Emile gave sentimental 
deism its classical expression; and the eighth chapter of the fourth book added 
the principle of the religion civile. Inward conviction is worthy of authority 
because the self is a judging, active being. Diverging from the free-thinkers, 
Rousseau denied the Helvetian identification of judgment and sensation, and 
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refused that doctrine as materialistic. The competence of philosophy to 
decide ultimate questions is denied because its answers conflict. Yet Rousseau 
mixes much philosophy with the appeal to sentiment. Man formsa unity in his 
religious functioning as well as in his non-religious life. Theories of the world 
and the demands of the heart inevitably interact. Nevertheless the final 
decision is not made by the intellect. The ultimate test is always the inward 
experience. The primary characteristic of the inner feeling is its subjectivity. 
This is both individual and inward. In matters of faith the individual atti- 
tude is always inculcated, except in the doctrine of the religion civile where 
Rousseau fixes a minimum of belief as necessary for'the preservation of the 
state. Ideas come from without; sentiments, the final arbiters of belief, spring 
up within the soul. The disjunction between these is not complete, yet sen- 
timents have the title to authority because they primarily refer to self. More- 
over, they give subjective certainty, to which Rousseau attaches much impor- 
tance. The operations of the discursive reason are prolonged and their issue 
doubtful, while the revelations of the inner light are direct and their issue clear. 
The inner light, however, applied in specific ways, contains definite cognitive 
elements, inner sentiment being equivalent to self-conscious awareness of the 
facts of mental life. Expositors of Rousseau often overlook the fact that as 
his deism advanced to its final stage, the inner sentiment became an appreci- 
ation of values. In contrast to many other writers Rousseau applies the'cri- 
terion of worth directly to religious questions. Much more than Kant and the 
post-Kantians he makes the religious factor substantive and of inherent in- 
terest. Faith is the groundwork of morals; religion supports conduct. But 
there are motives to religious practice other than the purely moral motive, and 
it is possible for moral theology to sacrifice elements which religion cannot 


properly leave out. 
J. Reese Lin. 


Dépersonnalisation et émotion, L. DuGaset F.Movutrer. Rev. Ph., XXXV, 

II, pp. 441-460. 

Depersonalization is an intellectual trouble, frequently the reaction from a 
strong emotion, which passes over into a moral debility. From observation of 
many cases, Janet concluded that strong emotion often has a dissolving effect 
on the mind, lessening the power of synthesis, inhibiting attention and will, 
and causing a feeling of unreality. The most acute form of depersonalization 
consists in being unable to experience emotion. Alexandrine, a typical sub- 
ject, lamented her lack of love for her husband and children, and finally 
marveled at her indifference to her own condition. Sometimes a violent 
emotion raises the level of consciousness, instead of lowering it, and so breaks 
up this indifference. Both the malady and the recovery have species and de- 
grees. The inability to participate in certain mental states may be because 
those states impose on the subject too great an effort of attention, of mental 
synthesis, and, on the contrary, because they do not arouse sufficient interest 
to hold the attention. The subject is often apathetic toward other things, but 
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takes strong interest in her malady. The emotional paralysis is sometimes 
due to autosuggestion. A sudden emotion causes the patient to forget that 
she cannot feel, and she is cured. The loss of the emotional tone peculiar to a 
man causes him to feel depersonalized. The subject madly seeks the emotion 
which he no longer experiences, hoping that, if he can recover that particular 
one, he will recover with it the sense of reality which he has lost. We dis- 
tinguish the constitutional cases in which emotion is always below the normal 
level from the case in which a shock temporarily lowers the level. In the one, 
called impersonalization, the subject does not identify as his own the emotions 
he feels; in the other, which is depersonalization, only the warmth and color 
of the emotions is lost. Impersonalization brings no feeling of strangeness; 
depersonalization does. In the latter we find three elements: (1) the emotion 
which determines the crisis, (2) the absence of emotion which marks the state, 
and (3) the sense of strangeness which arises. The evidence shows that the 
emotions are on the same footing with the other psychic states. The subject 
attends without distinction to his emotions, his perceptions, and his memories, 
wondering why he experiences them. The malady is the rupture of the bond 
which attaches consciousness of self to the mental states of the subject. 
J. Reese Lin. 


The Psychological Explanation of the Development of the Perception of External 

Objects (I1.). H. W. B. Josep. Mind, No. 76, pp. 457-469. 

This article is a criticism of the second part of Professor Stout's account of 
the genesis of the perception of external objects, this part dealing with the 
external reality of objects. Statement of Professor Stout’s position: The 
recognition of the external reality of object arises from (1) motor adaptations, 
(2) projection of the self. (1) The particular motor adaptations concerned 
are those voluntary activities by which we bring into the field of consciousness 
sense-presentations which as to their own character are independent of us. 
For instance, we can open or close our eyes and thereby see or refuse to see the 
house and trees about us, but having opened our eyes and directed them to a 
particular point we have no power over what shall be the substance of our visual 
perceptions. This contrast of what I can and cannot do in the case of motor 
adaptation supplies an experiential element to attribute to external reality. 
(2) But the idea of the something to which this element is attributed is gained 
through the projection of the self. The not-self is constructed on the analogy 
of the self in this wise: we see and at the same time feel as our own the 
movements of our body. So when we see other similar movements which we 
do not feel to be ours, we assign them to some other self. Criticism: (1) If 
we suppose, as is desired, a being who knows nothing but a succession of con- 
scious states, he would not arrive at a knowledge of externality through the 
sequence of not-self-initiated presentations upon self-initiated ones. The 
only inference conceivable on the part of such a being would be that some 
power like Berkeley's God forced upon us certain sensations while we ourselves 
brought about the others. (2) The discussion of the projection of the self 
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implies a knowledge of the relation of his mind and body on the part of the 
subject, which was, by hypothesis, excluded. The subject’s body has been 
mysteriously transferred in the argument from a relation to the subject similar 
to that of other presented objects to a particularly intimate and well-under- 
stood relation to the self. If you start with separate sense-presentations and 
them alone, you must, like Hume, always keep to them and their combinations. 
The fundamental fallacy in such an explanation of the consciousness of exter- 
nality is that it takes for granted a primary human consciousness of sense- 
presentations as distinct from things presented. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


Hellenistic Philosophy. GILBERT Murray. Hibbert Journal, IX, 1, pp. 

15-36. 

The decadence of the traditional Greek religion might seem at first sight 
to have left a clear field for the propagation of a new and vigorous philosophy. 
But a hankering after the old superstitions remained and vitiated the new 
intellectual growth. Thus, when chance or fate supplanted the Olympian 
gods and goddesses as the ultimate source of human weal or woe, these too 
before long became persons and divinities. Men fell to worshipping and 
placating Fortuna. This is what happened to the religion of those who, when 
the Olympian system fell, rejected all belief in gods. But on the other hand, 
there was at this period a two-fold constructive attitude toward religion: first, 
a worship of the heavenly bodies, and second, a recognition of the divine ele- 
ment in man. From wonder at the orderly movements of sun, moon, and 
planets, the Greeks passed to an adoration of them as divinities. But this 
worship became anthropomorphic. Not the sun, but Mithra; not the planet 
Mercury, but the spirit Hermes, was god. Such a religion readily assimilated 
the allegory and mysticism of the astrology of Eastern religions; by its aid 
men were taught how to escape the malignant influence of the planets, through 
mystic union with a god who lives in a region beyond the sun. But in the other 
phase of their religious thought, these Greeks found God in the divine element 
inman. In some men this divine element seemed to loom large. The cruder 
minds hailed their conquerors, their kings, and prosperous men as gods who 
controlled the fortunes of men and were to be worshipped. But the more 
thoughtful people sought a god in a man who ministered to the higher 
nature, who initiated them into the mystic rites, or in some way helped them 
spiritually. The essential characteristic of this whole Hellenistic spirit was 
allegorical interpretation. The world, they were sure, must be other and bet- 
ter than it seemed. Thus, often by a sickly artificiality and by symbolism, 
did they build up in a decaying age an idealistic interpretation of the world. 

KATHERINE EVERETT. 


La matiére du devoir. ADRIEN NAVILLE. Rev. Ph., XXXII, pp. 113-127. 
The excellence of S. S. Laurie’s book, Ethics, or the Ethic of Reason, lies in his 
attempt to provide duly in a system of morality for both reason and feeling, 
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for the truths of rationalism and of hedonism. But in spite of his liberal 
intention his system is too narrow. He admits as moral only the rational 
feelings, the feelings that indicate organization and harmony in the inner 
being. A perfectly fair view of morality would not neglect the true value in 
the pleasures of sense and in egoistic pleasures of every sort; but, on the other 
hand, it would insist that there is an end distinct from pleasure,—truth. 
There are two kinds of truth, the truth of scientific laws and facts, and the 
truth of value. Scientific truth, the satisfaction of pure intellectual curiosity, 
is an absolute end for the moral being, binding whether it bring pleasure or 
grief. The truth of value is the organization of goods on rational principles. 
Feeling, through its experience of pleasure, informs us of the content of the 
good; reason, in the construction of a truth of value, shows us the relation 
between present and future, the individual and the social good. Morality 


is the practice of the truth of values. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


Critique des méthodes de l'esthétique. CHARLES LaLo. Rev. Ph., XXXV, 12, 

pp. 600-624. 

Certain mystically-minded people deny the possibility of method in zsthet- 
ics. To them the beautiful is the ineffable, to be reached by intuition, not 
understood by intelligence. Pascal believed that in esthetics all method was 
a sacrilege. This attitude is justifiable only in so far as it is a protest against 
an artificial methodology which proposes to create artists out of nothing but 
method. But these are not the only alternatives. It is not the ambition of a 
scientific esthetics to make the unartistic, artistic, or the unappreciative, 
appreciative, but its true purpose is to understand and criticise artistic pro- 
ductions and the enjoyment of art as they really exist. Next to the absolute 
denial of all method, the greatest obstacle to a science of zsthetics has been 
the false problems set for it to solve. These problems are: Is zsthetics 
deductive or inductive, metaphysical or positivistic, integral or partial? This 
very manner of statement betrays a lack of understanding of method in 
general. Aésthetics like any other science must be all of these things in due 
measure. It must be inductive in that it gathers suggestions from experience, 
deductive in that it constructs hypotheses on the basis of the suggestions, and 
inductive again in that it carries the hypotheses to experience for verification. 
The metaphysical element in zsthetics is its technique, 7. ¢., the dominating 
ideal of the art and the forms appropriate for the realization of the ideal. The 
matter in zwsthetics is empirical or positivistic. Aisthetics must be partial 
in that investigation by particular people is of necessity limited and special, 
but it is integral in that its ideal is a systematic whole. Thus zsthetic method 
is not defined by any of these terms to the exclusion of others. There are, 
however, three important problems which a true critique must solve: Does 
the zsthetic value exist as value or as fact? Can it be generalized? Is it 
autonomous or heteronomous? Answers to these questions would properly 


limit the conception of zsthetic method. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 
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The Moral Argument of Theism. GrorGe A. Barrow. Harv, Theol. Rev., 

IV, 1, pp. 119-135. 

The moral argument of theism has for a long time not been subjected to a 
thoroughgoing logical analysis. Morality is a specifically human conception; 
it is a concept of the will, and deals with our social conduct. It is essentially 
finite in nature. It does not necessarily involve physical nature, as is recog- - 
nized by popular religion. If the world be imperfect, its imperfection argues 
against God’s existence; if it be perfect, it needs no ulterior explanation. The 
question as to whether the existence of the idea of morality demands the 
existence of a deity may be divided into two questions: Whether the existence 
of the moral judgment implies a God, and whether the existence of the moral 
will implies a God. As conscience is based on instinct, it implies nothing 
transcending humanity. The power of judgment, in general, may have arisen 
from man’s conflict with nature. Either all will is moral, or all can be, at its 
purest. One can deduce no theism from the first, for it implies no universal 
power; in the second case, we deduce morality from a preconceived concept, 
which is not obtained by any induction from morality. Our real problems 
are, then, (1) What is the place of moral will in the universe, and (2) What 
does it logically imply? The chief task of modern theology in regard to the 
first question is to harmonise the so-called ‘Christian’ virtues with the laws 
and theories of organic evolution. If the presence of will in the world prove 
the existence of God, it must be because will partakes of the true nature of 
being. The real question here is, ‘Is God good?’, not ‘Does He exist?’ This 
latter must be settled on other grounds. 

N. WIENER. 


La vie psychique des animaux. E. WASMANN. Rev. Ph., X, 9-10, pp. 

314-322. 

One of the most disputed questions of psychology is whether animals are 
mere automata, or whether they have some sort of conscious life, and, granting 
the latter, how far this resembles the conscious life of man. Another question 
of the first importance is that of the mode and course of psychic evolution, 
The method of investigation is necessarily the comparison of the supposed 
evidences of conscious life in the animals with the behavior of man: The only 
psychic life we can know directly is our own; that of animals can be known 
only by analogy. It is one of the fundamental principles of animal psychology 
never to attribute the higher faculties to animals when their actions can be 
explained by: assuming the lower faculties alone. The mechanistic interpre- 
tation of animal life has been found incompetent to explain the fact that animals 
learn by experience. The anthropomorphic interpretation is also untenable. 
The source of this error is the assumption—made necessary by the Darwinian 
theory—that human intelligence has arisen by evolution. An animal has 
not the capacity for forming abstract ideas, whether from its own experience 
or through the teaching of another; it has no spiritual life, but a mere life of 
sense. Hereditary instincts often mimic reason, as with certain ants. In- 
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vestigation has shown that certain animals that were for a time considered as 
having reason, are utterly incapable of reflection. Man is the only animal 


that has an intellectual life. 
N. WIENER. 


Realism a Defensible Doctrine. Joun E. Russeti. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., VII, 26, pp. 701-708. 

Realism only says that reality is not constituted by assent. Royce argues 
against it as follows: The realities of the realist are absolutely unrelated; 
therefore no one of them can know any other. The realist’s idea and its object 
are both realities; the one cannot cognise the other. The realist, however, 
denies only the relation of dependence between realities; the realist’s idea and 
its object, furthermore, need not be separate realities. Taylor gives two 
arguments against realism: First, the realist’s doctrine contradicts the nature 
of reality; secondly, the realist is forced to define the unreal and the real alike, 
—independence of the human mind. The first argument can only disprove 
a realist ontology, not realism. In the second case, the realist need not think 
of independence of mind as constituting reality. It has been urged against 
realism that we can never know that an idea represents its object. However, 
idealism also fails to give us a road to absolute certainty. 

N. WIENER. 
Motive. J. L. Stocks. Mind, No. 77, pp. 54-66. 

Most definitions fail to explain the popular distinction of motives into con- 
scious and unconscious. For a provisional definition of motive, let us say 
that motive is that disposition of a man in respect to an act in virtue of which 
it possesses an attraction for him. It demands some degree of reflexion, and 
is not applicable to acts done instinctively. It is the manifestation of a 
general attitude of the will. Unlike intention, it implies no end; it is something, 
so to speak, at the back of one’s mind, which influences one’s decision. It is 
not the feeling of teleological action, for a feeling cannot be a motive. Con- 
sciousness of motive is attention to that in the act adopted which makes it of 
service to the realization of the end which motive is the disposition to pursue. 
Unconscious motive differs from conscious motive simply in being more ob- 
scure. Motive cannot be sharply distinguished from character. 

N. WIENER. 


Le de l' individu dans la formation de la morale. J. M. Lany. Rev. Ph.., 

XXXV, 12, pp. 581-599. 

In explaining morality as a social product, sociologists neglect the réle of 
the individual in the formation of ethical sentiment. An individual's acts 
and attitude are determined by his ideas, and his ideas are mental represen- 
tations or images of sensible objects. To test the accuracy of the material 
of his notions, he has only to refer them again and again to sensible experience. 
This is the final criterion. Representations are associated and combined in 
all sorts of ways. For example, compare the looseness of connection in the 
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conversation of a lunatic with the closely-knit logic of Socrates. In general, 
the way an individual combines his ideas depends upon his social heritage 
and his environment. Every idea is accompanied by movement, conscious 
or unconscious. Among the classes of action thus related to human thought 
is moral action, whose distinguishing characteristic is its right to be termed good 
or bad, and its grounding in sanction. From the social standpoint, morality 
is an ideal of action worked out by society and sanctioned by it, which de- 
termines one’s acts. But individuals often transcend or oppose an existing 
system of morality as sanctioned by society. The extent to which individual 
initiative is desirable depends upon the relation of the innovation to the ex- 
isting order. The innovation should be assimilable. The more exact knowl- 
edge, i. e., the more science, a man is master of, the better fitted he is to be a 
moral leader and reformer. For underlying every stable system of morality 
there must be a firm foundation of clear and rational knowledge. Whether 
or not a man’s original theory of conduct is wise and good will be quickly 
proved by the sort of welcome it receives in that particular social group to which 
he belongs. A complete definition of morality then is: An ideal of action, 
worked out by society and sanctioned by it, which determines one’s acts, and 
which the individual can modify so long as the ideal which he has created is 
not contradictory to the scientific representations of the group to which he 


presents it. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


Die experimentelle Untersuchung des Willensakies. Otto Seiz. Z. f. Psych., 

LVII, 4, pp. 241-270. 

Ach’s work Uber den Willensakt und das Temperament renders voluntary 
action accessible to experimental research. His method may be called the 
combination method, since it is a combination of Ebbinghaus’s method of 
repetitions and Miiller’s method of right associates. These principal problems 
are investigated—the phenomenal side of will, its dynamical side, and the 
motives and conditions under which it appears. The most extreme form of 
voluntary action which is the basis of his considerations, Ach calls primary 
voluntary action. Qualitatively, he recognizes four characteristics of volition 
—-sensations of strain, the idea of end and of reference, the resolve I will really 
(which is the principal characteristic), and the attitude of effort. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether the object of Ach’s investigation really is volition. 
For instance, in his experiments on the resolve to accept the instructions, he 
seems rather to be investigating the effort of will directed toward the realization 
of the already accepted resolve. Ach, moreover, believes that he can show a 
connection between his conception of will and that of Wundt and Lipps, 
but it is difficult to see where such an agreement lies. In his quantitative 
investigation of the dynamical aspect of will, he measures the strength of the 
determination to carry out the task by the number of repetitions which pre- 
viously established what he calls the reproduction tendency. Under his third 
problem, Ach treats of the voluntary act, the secondary volition, feeling and 
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temperament. By the term voluntary act, Ach understands the realization 
of the objective contents of the will. He investigates the complete voluntary 
act, for which the presence of the idea of reference—the means of realization, 
as he calls it—is necessary. He confines himself to the simple voluntary 
act, though his experiments really offer no favorable conditions for this in- 
vestigation. If favorable factors are present, then the apprehension of the idea 
of reference is bound up with familiarities and produces the desired idea of 
movement. If, on the other hand, inhibitory factors are present, the inter- 
mediary experiences occur as an associated idea or the content of the aim 
in the form of an abbreviated will. There are three forms of the secondary 
will—the abbreviated will, the weak will, and the practised will. With 
practice, all forms are gradually transformed into the automatic act. A 
secondary result of Ach’s investigation is that it throws light on the doctrines 
of feeling and of temperament. The origin of feeling depends on the efficacy 
of the determination. These so-called determined feelings coincide in part with 
the constellation feelings of Lipps and the intellectual feelings of Wundt. 
The whole work, despite its faults in certain details, is rich in suggestion and 
shows a marked advance in method. It is only by strong self-criticism that 
experimental psychology can hope to escape the unceasing controversy over 
will, due to the present unsatisfactory condition of things. 
E. Goupce. 


Practice Effects in Free Association. F. L. Wetts. Am. J. Ps., XXII, 1, 

pp. I-13. 

This is the first investigation of the effects of practice in free association. 
There were eight subjects in the experiment, one man, a physician in middle 
life, and seven women, nurses, with one exception under 30 years of age. In 
terms of Jung's classification, five of the subjects belonged to the Sachlicher 
Typus of association, one to the Prddikattypus, and two to the Konstella- 
tionstypus. One thousand different stimulus-words were used, which were 
unambiguous and familiar to the subjects. The words were written on sep- 
arate slips of paper which were put into a box and thoroughly shaken. These 
slips were drawn by chance and made into 20 series of 50 words each. One 
series was given to each of six of the subjects each day until the entire number of 
series had been given. Then, on the two following days, the first two series 
of 50 words were repeated. The results are based on these 6,600 observations; 
especially on the two series which were repeated. The two other subjects 
made 500 observations each. The results show (1) a decrease in the associ- 
ation time; (2) a diminution of the individual differences in association time; 
(3) a differentiation and particularization of the response; (4) a tendency for 
the whole body of responses to move down in the scale of associations; and 
(5) a decrease in the emotive value of the experiment. 


Mase. E. Goupce. 
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L'idée de vérité, d’aprés William James et ses adversaires. ANDRE LALANDE. 

Rev. Ph., XXXVI, 1, pp. 1-26. 

James’s pluralistic metaphysics presupposes a methodology which he called 
radical empiricism, and its keynote lies in his definition of truth. The realist 
separates the world and the subject until he has no means of telling whether 
ideas are true or false copies of the eternal reality; the idealist makes both 
object and subject of the same nature, and deduces the individual facts @ 
priori. Pragmatism believes in an external and independent reality, but one 
which is in harmony with the idea and which is of the same nature as that idea, 
since together they form the whole of experience. The true idea is the one 
which can be verified by the course of events and its verification consists in 
its applicability to the different facts of experience. The true is the expedient 
in our way of thinking and acting. For Dewey and Schiller verification and 
truth are two names for the same thing, but for James the truth of an idea lies 
in its ability to be verified. They agree, however, that the idea can never 
transcend the actual experience. Pratt objects that such a theory breaks 
down when the truth of ideas concerning experiences of past history, or the 
recognition of facts in the experiences of others, is under consideration. It is 
also conceivable that two people can form contradictory opinions of the same 
fact and each verify his opinion by experience. If each opinion is true, logic 
is impossible. To the first objection, James answers that we have sufficient 
confirmation for our belief through historical works and a consensus of opinion. 
In the second case, the pragmatist, like the idealist, can only believe in the 
existence of others. If disbelief in them would produce the same effect, the 
distinction between their existence and non-existence would be verbal. But 
the human soul demands more than the appearances of other beings,—it 
demands their sympathy and the response of their personalities to its own. 
For a similar reason we assume an external world; it is a means of satisfying 
desires. Our beliefs, however, are not true merely because they are satis- 
fying; they must respond to an actual experience. There is no inherent truth 
in a proposition which exists when the individual and his assertions concerning 
it are suppressed. Its truth is a fact which is completed by adaptation and 
action. The pragmatist would admit that there is something in the true 
proposition which explains its success, but that something resolves itself into 
terms of actual experience, past, present, or possible. Pragmatism, indeed, 
approaches a philosophy of common sense in that it states, by the common 
use of words, that truth is that which is useful foranend. To level everything 
to its cash value seems perhaps to imply a moral materialism, an emphasis 
upon man’s animal instead of his rational nature. But the pragmatist takes 

the world as he finds it. If man has a dual nature, both sides are considered 
in determining what is useful. To all objections which impute relativism, 
James replies by invoking the consensus of opinion of all thinking beings. 
Man is an individual, but also a part of society. By the elimination of irrecon- 
cilable individual opinions, science is formed. Experience is possible only as 
there is a harmonizing of thought among individuals. 

CoRRINNE STEPHENSON. 
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Instinct and Intelligence. CuartesS. Myers. Br. J. Ps., III, 3, pp. 209-218, 

266-270. 

Instinct and intelligence are generally considered as two distinct modes of 
mental activity but they are everywhere inseparable. The relation of instinct 
to intelligence is essentially similar to that of object and subject. Intelligence 
and instinct, choice and tropism, finalism and mechanism are our necessary 
anthropo-psychic interpretations of one and the same problem regarded from 
different standpoints. The rudiments of conation and meaning are present 
in instinctive acts of all kinds excepting under two conditions, namely, if 
there has been sufficient repetition of the act, or if the instinct is from the first 
unalterable. The subjective aspects of so-called instinctive and intelligent 
behavior differ only in degree. As to the alleged objective difference, the 
fixity of instinct which is contrasted with the plasticity of intelligence, we 
find from observation of wasps and ants that our criteria for intelligence is 
just as applicable to instinctive behavior. Insect life is fully explicable on 
the hypothesis of a series of reactions which are to some extent plastic and modi- 
fiable and which involve all the signs of conation and attention. Instincts 
are, within limits, improvable and have the feeling of activity and consciousness 
of end. To the list of instincts may we not add thought, reason, intelligence? 
The only difference between animal and human intelligence is one of degree, and 
we may also recognize in animal life occasional dim flashes of higher spiritual 
powers. Instincts, then, while not identifiable with reflexes, are not a tertium 
quid besides reflexes and intelligence, and we should speak, not of instinct and 
intelligence, but of instinct-intelligence. From the philosophical standpoint 
there is place for a finalistic interpretation: finalism is traceable to our experi- 
ience of subject-activity, mechanism to our experience of object-activity. 
This subjective, finalistic, intelligent factor is not merely the awareness of ends 
but also distinct awareness that they are ends, and an increasing power to 
modify and frame fresh ends. 

A. S., Epwarps. 


Social Consciousness and the Consciousness of Meaning. G. H. MeEap. 

Psych, Bul., VII, 12, pp. 397-405. 

Only in the relation of mutual adjustment of social stimulation and response 
to the activities which they ultimately mediate, can the consciousness of mean- 
ing arise. It consists mainly in a consciousness of attitude on the part of the 
individual toward the object to which he is about to react. The feelings of 
readiness to take up a book, to spring over a ditch, to hurl a stone, are the 
stuff out of which arises a sense of meaning of the book, the ditch, the stone. 
The recurrence in memory of the past experience is the content which is com- 
monly supposed to mediate this consciousness of meaning. An immediate 
content of sensation assimilates a content of imagery that insures a certain 
response. This assimilation in no sense guarantees a consciousness of dis- 
tinguishable meaning. The more complete the assimilation, the less conscious 
are we of the actual content of response. That with which we are most familiar 
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is least likely to be distinguished in direct conduct in terms of meaning. That ) 
this familiarity is still a guarantee that upon demand we can give a meaning i 

illustrates the point at issue: the bringing into consciousness of a meaning ij 

content is an act which must in every instance be distinguished from the mere \ 
consciousness of stimulation resulting in response. Thus the occasion for | 
5 the consciousness of meaning is not found in the habitual act, nor is it to be il 
found in the conflict of acts. In the field of social conduct, however, the | 
feels of one’s own responses become the natural objects of attention, since i} 
they interpret the attitudes of others which have called them out and because i 
they give the material in which one can state his own value as a stimulus to if 
the conduct of others. The elements in this consciousness of meaning are, 
firstly, a social situation; secondly, the consciousness of the value of one’s own ) 

gestures in terms of the change in the actions of another; and thirdly, the 
terms in which this relation appears in consciousness. if 

A. S. Epwarps. 
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NOTES. 


Dr. Edward L. Schaub, of Cornell University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of philosophy at the Queens University, Kingston, Canada. 

Professor M. A. Caldwell, of Ursinus College, has been appointed professor 
of philosophy at the University of Louisville. 

Mr. Arthur U. Pope, of Brown University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of philosophy at the University of California. 

Professor Ernst Meumann, of the University of Leipzig, has been called 
to the Kolonialinstitut in Hamburg. 

The Walter Channing Cabot Fellowship at Harvard University has been 
awarded to Professor Josiah Royce. This fellowship is the income from a } 
fund given to Harvard in 1905 and is intended to provide “an additional 
remuneration to some distinguished man in recognition of his eminence.” 


We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical period- 
icals: 
Minp, No. 78: H. W. B. Joseph, The Psychological Explanation of the 
Development of the Perception of External Objects (III); F. C. S. Schiller, 
The Humanism of Protagoras; E. D. Fawcett, The Ground of Appearances; 
Alfred H. Lloyd, Dualism, Parallelism and Infinitism; J. W. Snellman, The 
‘Meaning’ and ‘Test’ of Truth; Discussions; Critical Notices; New Books; 
Philosophical Periodicals; Note. 
THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Ertuics, XXI, 3: J. S. Mackenzie, The 
Meaning of Good and Evil; F. Melian Stawell, Goethe's Influence on Carlyle, 
Il; Ralph Barton Perry, The Question of Moral Obligation; H. S. Shelion, 
; The Spencerian Formula of Justice; W. S. Urquhart, The Fascination of Pan- 
f theism; M. E. Robinson, The Sex Problem; Book Reviews. 
Tue Hrepert JourNaAL, IX, 3: Leo Tolstoy, Philosophy and Religion; 
; M. M. Pattison Muir, Can Theology Become Scientific?; Percy Gardner, 
The Sub-conscious and the Super-conscious; G. A. Johnston Ross, The Cross; 
: Lewis R. Farnell, The Moral Service of the Intellect; W. B. Smith, Judas 
Iscariot; J. W. Jenkinson, Vitalism; Charles T. Ovenden, Water-finding and 
Faith-healing; Neville S. Talbot, A Study of the Resurrection; W. F. Cobb, 
The Problem of the Church of England; Philip Oyler, Essentials of Education; 
. E. W. Lewis, Beyond Morality; E. M. Rowell, Personality; Discussions; Re- 
: views; Recent Books and Articles. 
Tue PsycnoLocicaL Review, XVIII, 3: Raymond Dodge, A Working 
Hypothesis for Inner Psychophysics; V. A. C. Henmon, The Relation of the 
| Time of a Judgment to its Accuracy; J. E. Wallace Wallin, Experimental 
: Studies of Rhythm and Time (II). 
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THE PsycHOLoGicaL BULLETIN, VIII, 4: General Reviews and Summaries; 
Books Received; Notes and News. 

VIII, 5: Genera! Reviews and Summaries; Special Reviews; Books Received; 
Notes and News. 

THe JOURNAL OF PHILOsoPHY, PsYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
VIII, 8: G. A. Tawney, Consciousness in Psychology and Philosophy; Societies: 
M. E. Haggerty, The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New 
Books; Notes and News. 

VIII, 9: J. Woodbridge Riley, Continental Critics of Pragmatism, 1; Soci- 
eties: Bernard C. Ewer, The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Western 
Philosophical Association; Discussion: Percy Hughes, Note on Methods of 
Refutation in Philosophy; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and 
New Books; Notes and News. 

VIII, 10: James Harvey Robinson, The Spirit of Conservatism in the Light 
of History; Societies: Robert Morris Ogden, The Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology; Reviews and Abstracts 
of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VIII, 11: Alfred H. Lloyd, The Logic of Antithesis; 7. Woodbridge Riley, 
Continental Critics of Pragmatism, II; C. E. Ferree and M. G. Rand, An 
Experimental Study of the Fusion of Colored and Colorless Light Sensation: 
The Locus of the Action; Societies: J. E. Creighton, The Fourth International 
Congress of Philosophy; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and 
New Books; Notes and News. 

THE Monist, XXI, 2: Svante Arrhenius, Infinity of the Universe; A. H. 
Godbey, The Greek Influence in Ecclesiastes; Arthur O. Lovejoy, Schopenhauer 
as an Evolutionist; Bernhard Pick, The Attack of Celsus on Christianity; 
Lucien Arreat, On the Abuses of the Notions of the Unconscious; Paul Carus, 
The Ideal and Life (Schiller’s Poem with Translator’s Comment); Criticisms 
and Discussions; Book Reviews and Notes. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, I. 
Abt., LVIII, 5 u. 6: C. Stumpf, Konsonanz und Konkordanz; Alois Héfler, 
Zwei Modelle schematischer Farbenkérper und die vermut!iche Gestalt, des 
psychologischen Farbenkérpers; Literaturbericht. 

Arcuiv FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XXIV, 3: David Neumark, 
Materie und Form bei Aristoteles; Wolfgang Schultz, Der Text und die un- 
mittelbare Umgebung von Fragment 20 des Anaxagoras; Emanuel Loew, 
Parmenides und Heraklit im Wechselkampfe; Ernst Altkirch, Die Bildnisse 
Spinozas; Rezensionen; Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie; Zeitschriftenschau; Zur Besprechung einge- 
gangener Werke. 

KANTSTUDIEN, XVI, 1: Hans Lindau, Kurd Lasswitz; Bernh. Ad. Schmidt, 
Eine bisher unbekannte lateinische Rede Kants iiber Sinnestauschung und 
poetische Fiktion; Hans Driesch. Die Kategorie “ Individualitat"’ im Rahmen 

der Kategorienlehre Kants; Julius Ebbinghaus, Benedetto Croce’s Hegel; 
Rezensionen; Selbstanzeigen. 
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Revue XXXVI, 4: A. Fouiliée, La néo-sophistique prag- 
matiste; EZ. Boirac, L’étude scientifique du spiritisme; G. Dumas, Epidémies 
mentales et folies collectives; G. H. Luquet, Mathématiques et sciences con- 
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